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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  greatest  of  Eoman 
orators,  was  born  near  Arpinum  in  106  B.C.  His  family 
was  of  equestrian  rank,  but  had  never  held  any  office  in 
Rome.  Cicero  was  accordingly  a  novus  homo,  and  his  struggle 
to  obtain  the  praetorship  and  consulship  was  on  that 
account  made  harder.  He  was  sent  while  still  a  young  lad 
to  Rome,  and  there  studied  under  the  best  masters,  such  as 
Archias.  In  B.C.  91  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  then 
attended  the  lectures  of  orators  and  lawyers.  He  was 
entrusted  by  his  father  to  the  special  cai-e  of  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  Augur,  from  whose  side  he  hardly  ever 
departed.  At  that  time  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of 
obtaining  fame  and  success  was  by  means  of  oratory,  and  as 
Cicero  had  a  natural  talent  for  this  art,  he  cultivated  it  in 
preference  to  devoting  himself  to  a  military  life.  However, 
he  served,  as  was  usual  with  young  Romans  who  aspired 
to  public  office,  one  campaign,  and  this  happened  to  be  in 
the  Social  War  (89  B.C.)  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  (the 
father  of  Pompeius  the  Great).  For  the  next  sis  years  he 
took  no  part  in  pubKc  affairs,  but  devoted  his  time  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric  and  the  various  schools  of  philosophy; 
from  Phaedrus  he  learned  the  Epicurean  system,  from  Philo 
that  of  the  New  Academy,  and  from  Diodutus  that  of  the 
Stoics. 

The  first  of  his  extant  speeches  is  that  Pro  P.  Quinctio, 
which  was  delivered  in  81  B.C.  Next  year,  in  a  criminal 
trial,  he  defended  Sextus  Roscius  Amerinus,  whoso  accuser 
was  Chrysogonus,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Sulla.  It 
was  bold  in  Cicero  to  undertake  this  defence  and  thereby 
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to  risk  the  anger  of  Sulla,  but  his  boldness  was  equalled 
by  his  eloquence,  and  his  success  on  this  occasion  placed 
him  at  once  amongst  the  best  orators  of  the  day.  Ill- 
health  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Rhodes  and  Athens,  where 
he  continued  his  study  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  for 
two  years,  returned  to  Rome  in  77  B.C.,  and  was  elected 
quaestor  for  the  year  75  B.C.  He  served  this  office  at 
Lilybaeum  in  Sicily,  and  acquired  golden  opinions  from  the 
natives  through  his  integrity,  impartiality,  and  self-denial. 
In  74  B.C.  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  again  devoted  himself 
to  his  profession  as  an  advocate.  In  70  B.C.  he  undertook 
the  impeachment  of  Verres,  who  was  charged  by  the 
Sicilians  with  having  been  guilty  of  misgovernment,  oppres- 
sion, and  extortion  when  pro-praetor  in  Sicily,  73-71  B.C. 
Hortensius,  the  consul-elect  for  the  following  year,  was 
Verres'  advocate,  and  on  behalf  of  his  client  was  anxious 
that  the  trial  should  be  delayed  until  the  next  year,  when 
the  presiding  Praetor  would  be  more  favourably  disposed 
to  the  defendant.  Cicero  frustrated  this  attempt  by  getting 
his  evidence  ready  in  half  the  time  allowed,  and  by  opening 
his  case  very  briefly  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  witnesses.  The  result  of  Cicero's  onslaught 
was  that  Verres  departed  at  once  into  exile  without  even 
attempting  a  defence. 

In  politics  Cicero  was  a  fairly  consistent  member  of  the 
Senatorial  party,  or  party  of  the  Nobles  (Optiindtes) ;  the 
opposition  was  the  Democratic  party,  or  party  of  the  People, 
and  there  were  numbers  of  disappointed  men  of  all  ranks 
of  society  ready  for  revolution  in  any  form  if  they  could  find 
a  leader.  Cicero  was  Curule  Acdile  69  B.C.,  Praetor  66  B.C. 
— in  this  year  he  advocated  the  Lex  Manilla,  giving  to 
Pompeius  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithradates — and 
Consul  63  B.C.  The  revolutionary  movement  had  by  this 
time  taken  the  form  of  a  widespread  conspiracy  ;  its  members 
were  of  every  class,  even  senators  and  consulars;  it  had 
branches  in  many  Italian  towns ;  its  object  was  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  the  Senate  by  violence  and  substi- 
tute a  Democratic  government ;  and  from  the  name  of  its 
leader,  it  was  known  as  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  Its 
lirst  step  was  to  be  the  assassination  of  Cicero;  but  the 
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latter  by  means  of  spies  kept  himself  informed  of  all  its 
movements,  and  at  the  close  of  63  B.C.  suddenly  arrested 
the  leading  conspirators.  A  few  days  later  he  had  them 
executed  (although  as  Roman  citizens  they  were  exempt 
from  siich  punishment),  and  the  remainder,  attempting  to 
carry  out  their  plans  by  force  of  arms,  were  defeated  at 
Pistoria,  in  Northern  Etruria,  where  Catilina  fell.  The 
surviving  conspirators  fled  to  the  provinces,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Greece.  For  his  services  on  this  occasion  Cicero 
received  extraordinary  marks  of  honour,  including  the  title 
of  Pater  Patriae. 

In  60  B.C.  the  Democratic  Party  found  leaders  in  Caesar, 
Pompeius  (recently  returned  triumphant  from  the  war  in 
Asia),  and  Crassus ;  these  formed  the  coalition  known  as  the 
First  Triumvirate.  They  determined  to  get  rid  of  Cicero, 
who  was  too  good  an  Optimate  to  please  them  ;  and  they 
employed  for  the  purpose  P.  Clodius,  an  unprincipled  Demo- 
crat, and  a  Tribune  of  the  year  58  B.C.  Clodius  drew 
attention  to  the  illegahty  of  the  execution  of  the  Catilina- 
rians,  overawed  both  Senate  and  Consuls  by  the  violence  of 
his  attitude  and  the  presence  of  his  armed  partisans,  and 
idtimately  compelled  Cicero  to  go  into  banishment.  In  the 
next  year  Pompeius  quarrelled  with  Clodius,  and  to  spite 
him  procured  the  recall  of  Cicero  (57  B.C.),  who,  his  political 
activity  being  crippled  by  the  Triumvirate,  devoted  his  elo- 
quence to  the  defence  of  his  friends.  In  56  b.c.  he  delivered 
his  speech  Pro  Sestio,  in  54  B.C.  the  Pro  Plancio,  and  in 
52  B.C.  the  Pro  Milone.  In  55  B.C.  he  was  admitted  to  the 
College  of  Augurs ;  and  in  51  B.C.  he  acted  as  Governor  of 
the  pro\dnce  of  Cilicia,  where  he  conducted  with  success 
some  small  military  operations. 

About  this  time  Pompeius  came  over  from  the  side  of 
Caesar  to  that  of  the  Senate ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Caesar  marched  upon  Rome  49  B.C.,  Cicero,  after  some 
hesitation,  joined  Pompeius ;  but  subsequently,  after  the 
battle  of  Phai-salia  in  48  B.C.,  he  was  reconciled  to  Caesar. 
After  the  dt  ath  of  Caesar,  44  B.C.,  an  open  rupture  ensued 
between  him  and  Antonius,  and  Cicero  gave  vent  to  his 
anger  and  indignation  in  the  famous  PhiUppic  Orations^ 
fourteen  speeches,  the  finest  and  most  renowned  of  which  is 
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the  sel'()»i(l.  From  the  beginning  of  43  b.c.  until  the  end 
of  April,  Cicero  was  in  the  heiglit  of  liis  glory,  but  before 
the  end  of  that  year,  in  the  proscription  that  followed 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Second  Triumvirate,  Cicero's 
name  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Antonius,  put  in  the  list  of 
those  doomed  to  summary  destruction.  Soldiers  were  im- 
meiliatoly  sent  in  pursuit,  and  although  his  attendants 
wished  to  offer  resistance,  Cicero  forbade  them,  and  sur- 
rendered to  his  pursuers,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
Cicero's  numerous  and  importaut  works  on  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  His  activity  in  this  direction  begins  from  his 
exile  in  57  B.C.  ;  in  55  b.c.  he  produced  the  De  Orafore,  in 
54-51  B.C.  the  De  Re  Fublica,  and  in  52  B.C.  the  De  Legibus. 
This  period  of  activity  was  followed  by  five  years  (51  to  46 
B.C.)  of  comparative  rest,  but  in  46  B.C.  he  wrote  the 
Ilortensius  or  De  PliiloHophia,  a  treatise  now  lost,  in  addition 
to  the  Fartitiones  Oratoriae,  the  Brutus  or  De  Claris 
Oratorihus,  and  the  Orator.  During  the  years  45  and 
44  B.C.  he  wrote  the  De  Consolatione,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Tullia;  the  Academica,  an  account  of 
the  new  Academic  Philosophy,  which  maintained  that  there 
was  no  sucli  thing  as  certainty — we  must  be  content  with 
probability  ;  the  Disputationes  Tusculanae,  treating  of 
happiness  and  morality ;  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  the 
De  Divinatione  (on  the  subject  whether  gods  communicate 
with  men  by  means  of  augury,  etc.),  the  Cato  Maior  or  De 
Senectute,  the  De  Amicitia,  the  De  Fato  (an  account  of  Fate 
and  Freewill),  the  Faradoxa  (an  account  of  certain  para- 
doxical opinions  of  the  Stoics),  the  De  Ojficiis,  a  treatise  on 
duty,  and  the  De  Finihus,  on  the  Highest  Good. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  witli  Cicero's  speeches  and  his 
rhetorical  and  philo.sophical  works.  We  must  also  mention 
(1)  liis  Letters,  of  which  he  wrote  a  vast  number,  and  of 
wliich  nearly  800  are  preserved ;  (2)  his  Foetical  Works, 
which  were  very  poor  in  quality  though  not  small  in 
quantity — his  chief  poem  was  written  on  the  subject  of  his 
consulship  ;  and  (3)  his  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Works, 
e.g.  a  prose  account  of  his  consulship,  an  account  of  his 
policy  immediately  previous  to  his  consulship,  etc. 
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§  2.  The  relations  of  Cicero  with  Pompeius  and  Caesar. 
At  the  outset  of  his  public  career,  Cicero  sided  neither  with 
the  Senate  nor  with  the  popuhxr  party,  but  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  as  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order. 
But  Pompeius  in  70  B.C.  gave  his  powerful  assistance  to 
the  democratic  party,  and  reversed  the  most  important  of 
Sulla's  political  changes ;  and  it  was  to  the  demociatic 
party  that  he  owed  the  extensive  powers  conferred  on  him 
in  67  and  66  B.C.  by  the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  Laws,  thii 
lii'st  of  which  gave  him  the  command  against  the  Ciliciati 
pirates,  while  the  second  app(jinted  him  to  the  charge  of 
the  war  with  Mithradates.  Both  these  measures  were 
supported  by  Cicero, — the  latter  in  the  still  extant  speech 
Pro  Lege  Mdiiilia.  He  was  attracted  to  Pompeius  as  a- 
brilliant  general,  a  man  of  good  character,  a  modeiate  in 
politics,  with  less  exclusiveness  than  the  old  nobility.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  consulship  in  63  B.C.  Cicero  argued 
against  the  agrai'ian  law,  introduced  by  the  tribune  Ridhis, 
which,  had  it  been  passed,  would  have  set  up  a  counterpoint; 
to  the  powtr  of  Pompeius  in  the  form  of  a  board  of  land 
commissioners  with  a  military  foi'ce  at  its  disposal.  In  the 
same  year  his  defence  of  Rabirius,  who  was  prosecuted  at 
the  instigation  of  the  democrats  for  the  murder  of  the 
tribune  Saturninus  in  100  B.C.,  marked  his  alienation  from 
the  popular  party.  The  breach  was  made  complete  by 
the  part  which  Cicero  played,  as  consul  iu  63  B.C.,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  in  Avhich  the 
democratic  leader  Caesar  was  said  to  be  implicated.  What- 
ever may  have  been  Caesar's  real  attitude  to  Catilina,  it  is 
certain  tliat  he  spoke  in  the  Senate  against  the  executiou 
of  Catilina's  accomplices. 

Henceforth  Cicero  associated  himself  with  the  Optimates, 
striving  always  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  between 
them  and  the  Eqnlles;  and  he  shared  their  humiliation 
when  the  coalition  of  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  was 
formed  in  60  B.C.  Caesar,  who  saw  in  him  a  formidable 
opponent,  had  tried  to  win  him  over  to  the  side  of  the 
coalition,  but  without  succiss.  He  then  sought  to  remove 
him  from  Rome,  offering  him  three  alternatives — a  seat  on 
tjie    lio.'ird    of    coiniiiissioneis   a])])ointe(l    to    carry   out    the 
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agrarian  law  of  59  B.C.,  the  post  of  legatus  to  himself  in 
Gaul,  or  a  libera  legatio  {i.e.  a  sinecure  post  as  ambassador). 
To  all  these  offers  Cicero  turned  a  deaf  ear,  relying  on  the 
support  of  Pompeius.  But  Pompeius  was  jealous  of  him, 
and  did  not  raise  a  finger  to  prevent  his  banishment  at  the 
instance  of  Clodius  in  58  B.C. ;  although  he  was  afterwai-ds 
induced,  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel  with  Clodius,  to  promote 
the  recall  of  the  exile. 

Cicero  showed  his  gratitude  by  his  proposal  that  Pompeius 
should  receive  the  control  of  the  corn  supply  for  five  years, 
with  the  assistance  of  fifteen  legati,  one  of  whom  was  Cicero 
himself.  In  56  B.C.,  however,  the  incapacity  of  Pompeius, 
the  estrangement  between  him  and  Crassus,  and  the 
absence  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  emboldened  Cicero  to  attack  the 
coalition.  He  first  showed  his  feelings  in  the  speech  Pro 
Sestio,  and  then  directly  challenged  his  opponents  by  pro- 
posing that  the  Senate  should  discuss  the  legality  of  the 
allotment  of  the  Campania  n  territory  to  the  veterans  of 
Pompeius  under  the  Lex  lul'm  of  59  B.C.  Caesar  was 
much  annoj^ed  when  he  heard  of  Cicero's  action  from 
Crassus  at  Eavenna  ;  and  Pompeius,  though  not  sorry  that 
Caesar  should  be  attacked,  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to 
a  condemnation  of  his  own  policy.  The  compact  between 
the  three  leaders  was  renewtd  at  Luca  in  56  B.C.,  and  the 
opposition  to  them  immediately  collapsed.  Cicero  withdrew 
his  motion,  apologised  to  Caesar,  and  made  his  recantation 
in  the  speech  De  Pro\niici%s  Consularilms,  in  which  he  suc- 
cessfully opposed  a  proposal  to  deprive  Caesar  of  one  of  his 
provinces.  His  change  of  front  was  diie  paitly  to  personal 
fear  of  the  triumvirs ;  but  he  also  reflected  that  the 
Opt'imates  had  never  been  hearty  friends  of  his  :  many  of 
them,  indeed,  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  dislike.  That 
Cicero  maintained  the  same  submissive  attitude  in  54  is 
.shown  by  the  fact  that  he  acted  as  counsel  for  Vatinius 
and  Gabinius,  supporters  respectively  of  Caesar  and  of 
Pompeius.  In  this  year  he  expresses  great  regard  and 
admiration  for  Caesar  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus, 
now  one  of  Caesar's  legati,  and  he  began  the  composition  of 
a  poem  in  honour  of  Caesar's  victories. 

The  next  four  years  are  marked  by  no  striking  event  in 
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the  relations  between  Cicero  and  the  tiiumvirs.  On  his 
retin-n  from  Cilicia,  at  the  end  of  the  year  50  B.C.,  he  found 
that  the  quarrel  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius  had  come 
to  a  head  :  in  his  letters  he  expresses  his  longing  for  peace, 
but  intimates  his  intention  of  supporting  Pompeius  should 
hostilities  break  out.  Taking  no  part  in  the  discussions  in 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  49  B.C.,  he  received  charge 
of  the  levies  of  soldiers  in  the  district  of  Capua,  and  spent 
five  months  in  a  painful  state  of  indecision.  Pompeius  and 
Caesar  both  wrote  to  him  :  the  latter  even  visited  him  near 
Formiae.  His  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Pompeius  in  permitting  the  rise  of  his  opponents, 
and  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  extreme  aristocrats ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  Caesar  as  a  rebel,  and  was  dis- 
gusted with  many  of  his  followers.  Finally  he  crossed  to 
Greece,  and  joined  Pompeius,  to  whom  he  lent  large  sums 
of  money  ;  but  he  had  no  hope  of  the  success  of  the  cause, 
good  as  it  was,  because  of  the  unworthiness  of  many  of  its 
snpportei-s.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (48  B.C.)  Cicero 
sailed  to  Brundisium,  where  he  remained  for  about  a  year  ; 
and  when  Caesar  landed  at  Tarentum  in  September,  47  B.C., 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  and  retired  into 
private  life.  From  this  seclusion  he  emerged  on  the  occasion 
of  the  speech  Pro  Marcello  (see  §  6). 

In  45  B.C.  Cicero  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Cato,  Caesar  re- 
plied with  an  Anticato ;  but  the  authors  spoke  of.  one 
another  in  flattering  terms.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Caesar 
visited  Cicero  at  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  and  proved  a  loss 
formidable  guest  than  his  entertainer  had  anticipated.  The 
allegation  of  Marcus  Antonius  that  Cicero  took  part  in 
the  plot  for  Caesar's  assassination  is  most  improbable :  he 
certainly  exulted  when  he  heard  of  that  event,  imagining 
that  thereby  the  republic  was  restored.  The  falsity  of  that 
notion  was  soon  sliown  by  the  conduct  of  Antonius. 

§  3.  The  Civil  War.  When  Pompeius  finally  broke 
with  Caesar  at  the  beginning  of  49  B.C.,  the  latter  did  not 
i-emain  in  Caul  to  be  crushed  between  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  legions  of  his  rival,  but  marched  without  delay  into 
Italy,  where  ho  was  so  well  received  tliat  Pompeius  with 
the  leading  senators  evacuated  Rome  ;  and  the  loss  of  their 
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force  under  Domitiiis  at  Oorfinium  compelled  them  to  quit 
Italy  and  retire  to  Macedonia,  Italian  feeling,  except  in 
the  extreme  north  among  the  Transpadanes,  had  been 
originally  in  favour  of  the  Senate ;  biTt  Caesar's  moderation 
and  clemency  were  such  that  ita  three  months  he  became 
master  of  the  whole  country.  The  emigrants  meanwhile 
chose  Thessalonica  for  their  headquarters,  and  there 
Pompeius  gathered  his  forces.  He  had  all  the  provinces 
and  dependent  kingdoms  on  his  side,  and  was,  moreover, 
master  of  the  sea.  But  his  veteran  troops  were  in  Spain, 
and  thither  Caesar  proceeded  first.  At  Ilerda  he  out- 
generalled  the  Pompeian  commanders,  Afranius  and  J.^etreius, 
and  forced  them  to  capitulate.  Farther  Spain  then  also 
submitted.  On  his  way  back  to  Pome  Caesar  received  the 
submission  of  Massilia,  which  his  ofiicers  Decimus  Brutus 
and  I'rebonius  had  been  besieging.  In  the  same  year  the 
corn  supply  was  secured  by  the  occupation  of  Sicily  and 
Saidinia,  and  Rome  was  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
starvation.  In  two  places,  however,  Caesar's  arms  suffered 
reverses  :  Curio  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  Dolabella  was  worsted  by  the  Pompeian 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum. 

Meanwhile  Pompeius  had  moved  westwards  from  Thessa- 
lonica to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirus,  where  he  entrenched 
himself  in  a  strong  position.  Feeling  in  his  camp  was 
much  divided  :  many,  like  Cicero,  were  lukewarm  in  the 
cause,  and  did  nothing  but  criticise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extremists  would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  peace,  and 
talked  loudly  of  the  prosci-iptions  and  confiscations  they 
would  carry  out  when  Caesar  had  been  overthrown.  In 
48  B.C.  Caesar,  now  consul  for  the  second  time,  crossed  the 
Adriatic  with  seven  legions,  and  was  followed  by  Marcus 
Antonius  with  other  four.  An  attack  upon  the  Pompeian 
lines  at  Dyrrhachium  was  repulsed,  and  the  republican 
fieet  cut  off  his  retreat  by  sea.  He  then  retired  to  The-ssaly, 
followed  by  Pompeius  ;  and  at  Pharsalus  the  two  armies 
met,  and  Caesar  was  completely  victorious.  Of  the  Pom- 
peians  fifteen  thousand  were  killed,  and  twenty  thousand 
surrendered  next  day ;  the  remainder,  including  most  of 
the  leadei-s,  took  to  flight,  and   prepared  to  carry  on  th/e 
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struggle  in  Africa.     All  the  client  states,  except  Numidia, 
now  went  over  to  Caesar's  side. 

Caesar  pursued  Pompeius  to  Egypt,  but  on  his  arrival 
found  that  Pompeius  had  been  murdered  by  order  of  the 
king,  Ptoleuiy  Dionysius.  However,  he  occupied  Alexandria 
with  a  small  force,  and  demanded  from  the  Egyptians 
arrears  of  tribute, — a  course  which  provoked  an  insurrection. 
Caesar  was  in  serious  danger  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Asia  Minor  under  Mitliradates  of  Pergamus, 
with  whose  aid  he  defeated  the  Egyptians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  (47  B.C.).  A  Eoman  garrison  of  three  legions  was 
stationed  in  Alexandria,  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  CUeopatra 
being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tbrone  as  vassals  of  Pome 

Events  in  Asia  Minor  now  demanded  Caesar's  presence. 
Pharnaces,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Posporus,  had  seized 
upon  Lesser  Armenia  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and 
had  followed  up  his  defeat  of  Calvinus,  Caesar's  lieutenant, 
who  marched  against  him,  by  occupying  Pontus  also.  On 
Caesar's  arrival,  Pharnaces  promised  to  evacuate  the  teiri- 
tories  he  had  .^eized  ;  but  as  he  sliowed  no  haste  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  Caesar  attacked  and  defeated  him  at  Ziela  in 
Pontus  (47  B.C.).  Five  days  later  the  campaign  was  at  an 
end,  and  Caesar  sent  to  Pome  his  famous  dispatch  :  Veni, 
vidi,  vici. 

The  Pompeians  in  Africa  still  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 
After  quelling  a  revolt  of  the  legions  in  Camj^ania,  Caesar 
embarked  at  Lilybaeum  at  the  end  of  47  B.C.,  and  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  encamping  at  Ruspina,  and  spending 
three  months  in  desultory  warfare  with  the  Pompeians, 
wlio  liad  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  Thapsus.  On 
April  Gth,  46  B.C.,  was  fought  the  Ijattle  of  Thapsus,  in 
which  iifty  thout^and  Pompeians  fell,  but  only  fifty 
Caesarians.  Of  the  leaders,  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Labienus 
fled  to  S^ain,  where  Gnaeus  Pompeius  had  been  for  some 
time;  all  the  others — Metellus  Scii)io  (the  father-in-law  of 
the  great  Pompeius),  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Juba — fell  by 
their  own  lands  or  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy.  The 
western  part  of  .Julja's  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  given  to 
Bocchus,  king  of  Maurctania  ;  the  remainder  was  attaclied 
In  the  IJcmari    province  of   Africa.      I)i  July  of  the  same 
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year  Caesar  returned  from  Africa  to  Rome,  and  shortly 
afterwards  celebrated  a  fourfold  triumph  over  Gaul,  Egypt, 
Pharnaces,  and  Juba.  The  Pompeians  still  held  out  in 
Spain,  but  were  overthi-own  in  45  B.C.  at  the  battle  of 
Munda,  where  both  Gnaeus  Pompeius  and  Labienus  fell. 

§  4.  Caesar's  policy  towards  his  opponents.  When 
Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  it  was  generally  anticipated 
that,  as  the  nephew  of  Marius  and  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  he 
would  imitate  their  proscriptions  and  confiscations :  the 
mob  throughout  Italy  looked  for  plunder  and  the  abolition 
of  debts.  But  all  these  fears  and  hopes  were  falsified  by 
Caesar's  conduct.  He  kept  his  soldiers  strictly  in  check  ; 
he  dismissed  unharmed  those  of  the  enemy  who  surrendered 
at  Corfinium,  and  again,  at  Ilerda,  he  let  the  whole 
Pompeian  army  depart  with  life  and  property.  But  this 
irragnaniniity  did  not  produce  the  result  for  which  Caesar 
had  hoped  :  the  pardoned  did  not  throw  off  their  attitude 
of  hostility,  but  merely  transferred  their  services  to  another 
part  of  the  field  of  conflict.  Thus  he  was  obliged  to  act 
with  greater  severity  in  future.  At  Pharsalus  he  put  to 
death  most  of  the  senators  who  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and  his  rule  afterwards  was  that  all  ofiicers  of  the  enemy's 
army  deserved  perpetvial  banishment  and  foifeited  their 
citizenship  and  property,  while  any  officers  who,  after  being 
pardoned,  took  up  arms  again,  deserved  death.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  very  few  were  put  to  death ;  many 
who  had  deserved  confiscation  escaped  with  fines,  or  were 
pardoned  outright ;  others,  again,  had  property  and  citizen- 
ship restored  if  they  chose  to  sue  for  Caesar's  pardon. 
Finally,  in  44  B.C.,  a  general  amnesty  was  passed. 

Caesar's  attitude  of  moderation  towards  his  opponents  was 
dictated  by  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  he  saw 
(|uite  clearly  that  in  spite  of  his  victoi-ies  in  the  field  his 
(lilficulties  were  only  beginning.  A  great  mass  of  strong 
constitutional  feeling  remained,  which  could  not  be  stamped 
out  by  proscription  and  exile,  but  might  be  conciliated 
by  gentler  measures.  Secondly,  Caesar  was  a  great  con- 
stiuctive  statesman,  not  merely  a  desti'oyer  of  the  existing 
ordf  r  of  things ;  and,  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  he  was 
anxious   to   have    the   assistance   of    t}ie   p(ien  of   ability, 
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character,  and  birth,  whom  the  constitutional  party  num- 
bered in  its  ranks,  and  without  whom  he  could  not  hope  to 
succeed.  These,  however,  would  not  be  conciliated.  True, 
there  was  as  yet  no  appeal  to  open  force ;  but  the  attacks 
in  the  literature  of  the  day  were  fierce,  and  plots  were 
numerous.  Still,  Caesar  was  satisfied  with  letting  it  be 
known  that  he  was  aware  of  these  conspiracies,  and  refused 
to  accept  the  protection  of  a  bodyguard,  holding  that  it  was 
better  to  die  than  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fear. 

§  5.  The  Career  of  Marcellus.  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  had  been  from  boyhood  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  was 
his  senior  by  about  ten  years.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  the  law  courts,  defending  Milo  when  he  was 
prosecuted  by  Clodius  in  56  B.C.,  and  again  when  he  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Clodius  in  52  B.C.,  and  being 
associated  with  Cictro  in  the  defence  of  Marcus  Acmilius 
Scaurus  in  54  B.C.  Marcellus  has  the  distinctitm  of  being 
one  of  the  few  living  orators  whose  styles  are  discussed  in 
Cicero's  dialogue  Brutus  :  there  he  is  described  as  a  finished 
speaker,  with  great  command  of  woids,  voice,  and  gesture, 
and  with  a  style  like  that  of  Cicero  himself.  As  a  politician, 
Marcellus  belonged  to  the  strict  aristocratic  party  ;  and 
with  their  support,  and  the  tacit  consent  of  Pompeius,  he 
was  elected  consul  for  51  B.C.,  together  with  another  friend 
of  Cicero's,  Servius  Sulpicius  Eufus,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  day  and  a  moderate  aristocrat. 

Marcellus  entered  upon  his  consulship  at  a  very  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  State.  The  struggle  for 
mastery  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius  could  not  be  long 
deferred.  They  had  worked  together,  with  more  or  less 
heartine.ss,  since  the  formation  in  GO  B.C.  of  the  coalition 
known  as  the  First  Triumvirate  ;  l:>ut  Pompeius  had  at  last 
become  weary  of  the  alliance,  and  the  deaths  of  Crassus, 
the  third  member  of  the  coalition,  in  Parthia  in  53  B.C., 
and  of  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter,  and  wife  of  Pompeius,  in 
■54  B.C.,  had  snapped  the  last  links  which  biund  them 
together.  Gradually  Pompeius  drew  clo.ser  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  breach  with  Caesar  widened. 

The  first  move  was  made  in  the  year  52  B.C.  Caesar 
had,  in  50  B.C.,  been  appointccl  proconsul  of  Transalpine  and 
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Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  for  five  years,  and  in  55  B.C. 
his  term  of  office  had  been  extended  till  March  1st,  49  b.c. 
His  intention  was  to  retain  his  pi'ovincial  command,  in 
accordance  with  custom,  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
which  could  not,  under  the  existing  arrangements,  take  place 
before  Januaiy  1st,  48  B.C. ;  and  on  that  day  to  enter  upon 
the  consulship,  for  which  office  he  proposed  to  be  a  candidate 
in  absentia.  Only  in  this  way  would  his  po.sition  be  secure  ; 
for  if  any  interval  occurred  between  his  proconsulship  and 
his  consulship  he  would,  as  a  private  citizen,  be  liable  to 
prosecution,  and  would  most  certainly  be  impeached  by 
Cato  for  the  treasonable  acts — so  the  aristocrats  styled 
them — of  his  first  consulship  in  59  B.C.  But  by  the  action 
of  Pompeius  in  52  B.C.  both  parts  of  this  plan  were 
frustiated.  The  Lex  Pomjjeia  de  iure  ma y Istratuum  intvo- 
duced  a  new  method  of  filling  provincial  governorships, 
which  would  allow  a  successor  to  super.'^ede  Caesar  on 
March  1st,  49  B.C.  ;  it  further  enacted  that  all  candidates 
for  office  must  appear  personally  in  Rome.  Pompeius,  it 
is  true,  afterwards  added  a  clause  exempting  Caesar  from 
this  obligation;  but  the  clause  was  not  passed  by  the 
comitia,  and  had  no  legal  force. 

Early  in  the  year  51  B.C.  the  consul  Marcellus  proposed 
in  the  Senate  that  Caesar's  successor  should  be  sent  out 
on  March  1st,  49  B.C.  But  Pompeius,  undecided  as  ever, 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  break  thus  openly  with 
Caesar;  Sulpicius,  the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  foresaw  the 
horrors  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  determined  to  postpone  it 
as  long  as  possible  ;  Pansa  and  the  otlier  tiibunes  who  acted 
in  Caesar's  interest  offered  a  strenuous  resistance,  pointing 
out  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Gaul  necessitated  Caesai-'s 
presence  there,  and  that  Pompeius  himself  had  in  the 
previous  year  combined  the  consulship  with  the  proconsul- 
ship of  Spain.  Marcellus  himself  was  not  disposed  to 
push  the  matter;  while  the  majority  of  the  Senate  were 
indifferent,  and  prudently  omitted  to  form  a  quorum.  In 
the  end  it  was  decided  that  the  appointment  of  Caesar's 
successor  should  be  adjourned  till  March  1st,  50  B.C. 

In  the  same  year  Marcellus  made  another  attempt  to 
yvreck  Caesar's  position,  bv  proposing  tliat  those  of  Caesar's 
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soldiei's  whose  term  of  service  had  expired  should  be  invited 
to  ap})ly  to  the  Senate  for  their  discharge.  This  decree  was 
vetoed  by  the  tribunes  of  Caesar's  party  ;  but  in  iiny  case  it 
would  have  failed  in  its  object.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  Caesar's  character  was  his  power  of  winning 
the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  his  troops.  Only  one  officer, 
Labienus,  deserted  him  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities ;  and 
not  a  single  soldier  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

But  Caesar  had  yet  a  third  reason  for  his  hostility  to 
Marcellus.  Caesar  had  established  a  colony  of  five  thousand 
settlers  with  the  full  Roman  franchise  at  Novum  Oomum 
(Corno)  in  Transpadane  Gaul.  As  he  did  this  on  his  own 
authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  the  extreme 
aristocrats  refused  to  recognise  the  citizenship  of  the  people 
of  Comum ;  and  Marcellus  sentenced  one  of  their  number, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Eome,  to  the  punishoient  of 
scoui-giug,  wdiich  could  not  be  infiicted  on  a  citizen,  bidding 
him  go  and  show  Caesar  his  wounds.  This  action  was 
disa2:)proved  by  the  moderate  aristocrats,  and  by  Cicero 
himself  ;  they  regarded  Comum  as  possessed,  like  the  rest  of 
Transpadane  Gaul,  of  the  Latin  franchise,  which  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  carried  with  it^ — ^in  practice,  if  not  in 
strict  law — immunity  from  scourging.  If  the  victim  of 
Marcellus  was  a  magistrate  of  Comum — a  point  which  our 
authorities  do  not  enable  us  to  decide — the  Consul's  action 
was  still  more  reprehensible ;  for  the  magistrates  of  any 
community  which  had  the  Latin  franchise  were  entitled, 
ex  officio,  to  the  privileges  of  full  Koman  citizens.  In  the 
populiir  party  the  incident  aroused  great  indignation  ;  for 
in  their  view  all  Transpadanes  were  legally  possessed  of  the 
full  franchise,  so  that  Caesar  enrolled  them  in  his  legions, 
not  in  Latin  cohorts. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Marcellus  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year  49  B.C.,  when  Caesar  repeated  his  proposal  that 
both  Pompeius  and  himself  should  simultaneously  resign 
their  commands.  The  Consuls,  one  of  whom  was  Gains 
Marcellus,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  refused  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  vote  either  on  this  question,  or  on  the  motion  of 
Marcus  Marcellus  that  the  Consuls,  before  proceeding  to 
extremities,  should  call  out  the  Italian  levies  to  protect  the 
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Senate.  Overawed  by  the  troops  of  Pompeius,  the  Senate 
ordered  Caesar  to  resign  his  provinces  and  disband  his  army ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  Marcus  Antonius  and  Quintus  Cassius 
vetoed  this  decree,  it  passed  the  Senatus  consultum  ultimum, 
which  conferred  dictatorial  powers  on  the  Consuls,  and  called 
upon  all  loyal  citizens  to  defend  the  State. 

Marcellus  left  Rome  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  fearing, 
as  Cicero  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  sword  of  Caesar ; 
and  accompanied  Pompeius  across  the  Adriatic.  But,  like 
Cicero,  he  w^as  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Pompeius'  camp,  where  there  was  no  agreement  except 
in  the  threats  of  vengeance  on  all  who  did  not  side  with 
the  Senate.  After  the  rout  of  the  Pompeians  at  Pharsalus 
in  48  B.C.,  Marcellus  refused  either  to  sue  for  Caesar's 
pardon,  as  so  many  did,  or  to  join  the  irreconcileables  in 
Africa.  At  My  tile  ne,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  he  found 
a  congenial  refuge,  and  devoted  himself  to  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  under  the  guidance  of  Cratippus,  a  Peripatetic. 
He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated  appeals  of  Cicero, 
who  ai'gued  in  his  letters  that  Marcellus  had  satisfied  the 
claims  of  honour,  and  that  any  further  resistance  would  be 
set  down  to  pride ;  that  his  property  was  suffering  in  his 
absence;  and  that  patriots  like  Marcellus  were  sorely 
needed  in  Rome.  Even  after  Caesar  had  gi-anted  his 
pardon,  in  46  B.C.,  Marcellus  was  in  no  haste  to  return ; 
and  in  fact  he  never  saw  Rome  again.  In  a  letter  to 
Cicero,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  says  that 
the  only  attraction  Rome  now  had  to  offer  him  was  the 
society  of  true  friends  like  Cicero,  whom  he  warmly  thanks 
for  his  unremitting  services. 

The  particulars  of  his  end  are  known  from  a  letter  to 
Cicero  from  Sulpicius,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and 
proconsul  of  Achaia  in  45  B.C.  Marcellus  at  length  in  that 
year  started  for  Rome ;  but  at  Peiraeus,  the  harbour  of 
Athens,  on  the  night  of  May  25th,  he  was  stabbed  in  two 
places  by  his  attendant,  Publius  Magius  Cilo,  and  died 
before  daybreak.  The  assassin  committed  suicide.  Sulpicius 
had  the  body  of  Marcellus  burnt  in  the  Academy,  the 
famous  gymnasium  where  Plato  taught,  and  arranged  for 
the  erection  of  a  mai'ble  monument  there.     Various  stories 
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were  in  circulation  about  the  murderer's  motive:  some 
said — absurdly  enough — that  he  was  a  tool  of  Caesar's: 
there  is  greater  probability  in  the  statement  that  he  was 
enraged  because  Marcelhis  would  not  lend  him  money. 

§  6.  Circumstances  of  the  Speech.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  speech  Fro  Marcello  was  delivered  are 
described  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Sulpicius.  Shortly  after 
Caesar's  return  from  his  African  campaign,  in  the  summer 
of  46  B.C.,  the  name  of  Marcellus  was  mentioned  in  the 
Senate  by  Caesar's  father-in-law,  Lucius  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  58  B.C.  Immediately  Gains  Marcellus— either  the 
consul  of  49  B.C.  and  brother  of  the  exile,  or  his  cousin,  the 
consul  of  50  B.C. — threw  himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  appealing, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  for  the  recall  of  his  relative. 
The  whole  of  the  senators  showed  their  sympathy  by  rising 
and  approaching  Caesar,  and  adding  their  entreaties  to 
those  of  Gains.  Caesar,  who  was  presiding  over  the  meeting 
as  dictator,  replied  with  a  speech  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
bitter  hostility  of  Marcellus  to  himself,  contrasting  his 
conduct  with  that  of  his  colleague  Sulpicius,  and  declaring 
that,  if  such  implacable  enemies  were  allowed  to  retui-n  to 
Rome,  his  own  life  would  not  be  safe.  He  ended,  however,  by 
declaring  that  he  would  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  Senate.  A 
formal  motion  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus  was  then  apparently 
carried.  Thanks  were  returned  to  Caesar  by  the  ex-consuls 
in  order  of  seniority,  one  of  them,  Lucius  Yolcatius  Tullus, 
consul  in  66  B.C.,  declaring  that  he  would  have  acted  dif- 
ferently if  he  had  been  in  Caesar's  place.  Cicero,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn,  made  the  speech  Fro  Marcello.  In  Caesar's 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  he  saw  the  dawn  of  a 
restored  republic,  in  which  he  himself  might  play  an  honoured 
part ;  he  was  touched  by  Caesar's  magnanimity  and  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  Senate  to  the  absent  Marcellus ;  he  was  afraid 
of  oflbnding  Caesar  by  silence ;  and  perhaps,  too,  he  felt  at 
last  relieved  of  the  fear  of  a  proscription. 

§  7.  Authenticity  of  the  Speech.  Early  in  the  present 
centuiy  it  was  argued  by  F.  A.  Wolf  that  the  Fro  Marcello 
is  not  the  work  of  Cicero,  and  the  question  has  been 
discussed  by  several  later  scholars.  The  objections  are 
based  chiefly  on  .some  peculiarities  of  expression,  and  on 
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verbal  coincidences  between  this  speech  and  Cicero's  coii 
temporary  letters,  which  are  considereil  to  betraj  the  banc 
of  an  imitator.  But  the  use  of  similar  expressions  is  ai 
strong  an  argument  in  favour  of  Ci'.ero's  authorship  ai 
against  it ;  and  the  pf  culiarities  of  expression  are  too  fev 
and  too  slight  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  ttstimou)  of  al 
previous  tradition.  It  njust  be  remembered  that  the  speed 
was  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  tiiat  in  the  forn 
known  to  us  it  may  not  ha\e  luidergone  (_!icero's  revision. 

The  title  of  the  speech  in  the  manuscripts,  Fro  Murcello,  ii 
inaccurjite  and  misleading.  It  is  not  a  defence  of  Marcellus 
It  would  be  more  correctly  entitled  De  Marcello. 

The  thrte  speeches  Pro  Marcello,  Pro  Ligario  (delivere( 
later  in  46  B.C.),  and  Pro  Retje  P)ewtaro  (45  B.C.),  bor( 
among  the  ancient  grammarians  the  collective  title  o 
{Orationes)  Caesarianae,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  al 
addressed  to  Caesar  ;  just  as  the  fourteen  speeche-;  of  Ciceri 
against  Marcus  Antonins  in  43  b c,  commonly  called  thi 
Philippics,  bore  the  alternative  title  of  Antonianae. 

§  8.  Summary  of  the  Speech. 

(1)  Introduction : — Cicero's  reasons  for  his  previou; 
silence,  and  the  motives  which  have  at  length  led  him  t( 
speak  (Chapter  I.). 

(2)  A  panegyric  on  Caesar's  clemency.  His  achieve 
ments  in  war  are  transcended  by  his  magnanimity  t( 
beaten  opponents  (Chapters  II,  to  IV.). 

(3)  Digression  explaining  the  speaker's  own  attitude 
during  the  civil  war,  and  concluding  with  an  appeal  t( 
Caesar  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  (Chapters  V.  and  VI.). 

(4)  Cicero  ai-gues  that  Caesar's  suspicions  of  a  plot  for  hi; 
assassination  are  groundless  ;  but  he  ought  to  take  everj 
precaution,  since  the  gieatest  task  of  all  still  awaits  him  ir 
obliterating  the  ti'aces  of  the  civil  war.  All  true  citizen! 
will  defend  him  with  their  lives  (Chapters  VII.  to  X.). 

(5)  Conclusion  : — Tlie  pai-don  of  Marcellus  is  a  persona 
favour  to  Cicero  himself,  and  Caesar  is  thanked  for  this 
crowning  instance  of  his  good  will  (Chapter  XL). 

§  9.  The  Text.  The  text  in  this  edition  is  in  the  mair 
identical  with  that  of  Eberhard,  of  whose  notes  much  us< 
has  been  made  by  the  present  editors. 
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T"\IUTURNI    silentii,   patres    consciipti,   quo   eram   his  1 

temporibus  usus,  non  timore  aliquo  sed  partim  dolore 
partim  verecundia,  finem  hodiernus  dies  attulit,  idemque 
initium  quae  vellem  quaeque  sentirem  meo  pristine  more 
dicendi.  Tantam  enim  mansuetudinem,  tarn  inusitatam  5 
iuauditamque  clementiam,  tantum  in  summa  potestate 
rerum  omnium  modum,  tarn  denique  incredibilem  sapien- 
tiam  ac  paene  divinam  tacitus  nullo  modo  praeterire 
possum.  2,  M.  enim  Marcello  vobis,  patres  conscripti, 
reique  publicae  reddito  non  illius  solum  sed  etiam  meam  10 
vocem  et  auctoritatem  et  vobis  et  rei  publicae  conservatam 
ac  restitutam  puto.  Dolebam  enim,  patres  conscripti,  et 
vehementer  angebar,  virum  talem,  cum  in  eadem  causa, 
in  qua  ego,  fuisset,  non  in  eadem  cSkSO  fortuna,  nee  mihi 
persuadere  poteram  nee  fas  esse  ducebam  versari  me  in  15 
nostro  vetere  curriculo,  illo  aemvilo  atque  imitatore  studi- 
orum  ac  laborum  meorum  quasi  quodam  socio  a  me  et 
comite  distracto.  Ergo  et  mihi  meae  pristinae  vitae  con- 
suetudiuem,  C.  Caesar,  interclusam  aperuisti,  et  his  omnibus 
ad  bene  de  omni  re  publica  sperandum  quasi  signum  aliquod  20 
sustulisti.  3.  Intellectum  est  enim  mihi  quidem  in  multis 
et  maxime   in   me   ipso, — sed   pauUo   ante   omnibus,  cum 

Cic.  Marc  17  2i 
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1  M.  Marcellum  senatui  reique  publicae  concessisti,  com- 
memoratis  praeseitim  offensionibus, — te  auctoritatem  huius 

25  ordinis  dignitatemque  rei  publicae  tuis  vel  doloribus  vel 
suspicionibus  anteferre.  Ille  quidem  fructum  omnis  ante 
actae  vitae  hodierno  die  maximum  cepit,  cum  summo 
consensu  senatus,  turn  iudicio  tuo  gravissimo  et  maximo. 
Ex  quo  profecto  intellegis,  quanta  in  dato  beneficio  sit  laus, 

30  cum  in  accepto  sit  tanta  gloria.  4.  Est  vero  fortunatus 
ille,  cuius  ex  salute  non  minor  paene  ad  omnes,  quam  ad 
ipsum  Ventura  sit,  laetitia  pervenerit :  quod  quidem  ei 
merito  atque  optimo  iure  contigit ;  quis  enim  est  illo  aut 
nobilitate  aut  probitate  aut  optimarum  artium  studio  aut 

35  innocentia  aut  ullo  laudis  genere  praestantior  ? 

2  II.  Nullius  tantum  fiumen  est  ingenii,  nullius  dicendi  aut 
scribendi  tanta  vis,  tanta  copia,  quae  non  dicam  exornare, 
sed  enarrare,  C.  Caesar,  res  tuas  gestas  possit.  Tamen 
adfirmo,  et  hoc  pace  dicam  tua,  nullam  in  his  esse  laudem 

5  ampliorem  quam  eam,  quam  hodierno  die  consecutus  es. 
5.  Soleo  saepe  ante  oculos  ponere  idque  libenter  crebris 
usurpare  sermonibvis,  omnes  nostrorum  imperatorum,  omnes 
exterarum  gentium  potentissimorumque  populorvim,  omnes 
clarissimorum  regum  res  gestas  cum  tuis  nee  contentionum 

10  magnitudine  nee  numero  proeliorum  nee  varietate  regionum 
nee  celeritate  conficiendi  nee  dissimilitudine  bellorum  posse 
conferri,  nee  vero  disiunctissimas  terras  citius  passibus 
cuiusquam  potuisse  peragrari,  quam  tuis  non  dicam  cursibus 
sed  victoi-iis  lustratae  sunt.     6.  Quae  quidem  ego  nisi  ita 

15  magna  esse  fatear,  ut  ea  vix  cuiusquam  mens  aut  cogitatio 
capere  possit,  amens  sim ;  sed  tamen  sunt  alia  maiora. 
Nam  bellicas  laudes  solent  quidam  extenuare  verbis  easque 
detrahere  ducibus,  communicare  cum  multis,  ne  propriae 
sint    imperatorum.       Et   certe    in    armis   militum   virtus, 

20  locorum  opportunitas,  auxilia  sociorum,  classes,  commeatus 
multum  iuvant,  maximam  vero  partem  quasi  suo  iure 
Fortuna   sibi    vindicQt   et,  quidquid  pi-opere  gestum   est, 
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id  paene  omne  ducit  suum,     7.  At  vero  huius  gloriae,  C.    2 
Caesar,  quam  es  paullo  ante  adeptus,  socium  habes  neminem  : 
totum  hoc,  quantumcumqiie  est,  quod  certe  maximum  est,  25 
totum  est,  iiiquam,  tuum.     Nihil  sibi  ex  ista  laude  centurio, 
nihil  praefectus,  nihil  cohors,  nihil  turma  decerpit ;  quin 
etiam  ilia  ipsa   rerum    humanarum    domina,   Fortuna,   in 
istius  societatem  gloriae  se  non  offert,  tibi  cedit,  tuam  e&se 
totam  et  propriam  fatetur :  numquam  enim  temeritas  cum  30 
sapientia  commiscetur  neque  ad  consilium  casus  admittitur. 

III.  8.  Domuisti  gentes  immanitate  barbaras,  multitudine    3 
innumerabiles,  locis  infinitas,  omni  copiarum  genere  abun- 
dantes ;  sed  tamen  ea  vicLsti,  quae  naturam  et  coudicionem, 
ut  vinci  possent,  habebant.     Nulla  est  enim  tanta  vis,  quae 
non  ferro  et  viribus  debilitari  frangique  possit  :   animum    5 
vincere,   iracundiam  cohibere,  victoriae  temperare,    adver- 
sarium    nobilitate   ingenio  virtute  praestantem   non  modo 
extollere  iacentem,   sed  etiam    amplificare   eius   pristinam 
dignitatem, — haec  qui  facit,  non  ego  eum  cum  summis  viris 
compare,  sed  simillimum  deo  iudico.     9.  Itaque,  C.  Caesar,  10 
bellicae  tune  laudes  celebi-abuntur  illae  quidem  non  solum 
nostris  sed  paene  omnium  gentium  litteris  atque  linguis, 
nee   ulla   umquam  aetas  de  tuis  laudibus  conticescet ;    sed 
tamen  eius  modi  res  nescio  quo  modo  etiam  cum  leguntur, 
obstrepi  claraore  militum  videntur  et  tubarum  sono.     At  15 
vero   cum    aliquid    clementer,    mansuete,    iuste,    moderate, 
sapienter  factum,  in  iracundia  praesertim,  quae  est  inimica 
consilio,  et  in  victoria,  quae  natura  insolens  et  superba  est, 
audimus  aut  legimus,  quo  studio  incendimur,  non  modo  in 
gestis  rebus  sed  etiam  in  fictis,  ut  eos  saepe,  quos  numquam  20 
vidimus,    diligamus !     10,  Te   vero,    quern    praesentem    in- 
tuemur,  cuius  mentem  sensusque  et  os  ceinimus,  ut,  quid- 
quid   belli    fortuna   reliquum    rei   publicae  fecerit,  id   esse 
salvum  velis,   quibus  laudibus  eiferemus  ?     Quibus  studiis 
prosequemur  ?    Qua  benevolentia  complectemur  ?    Parietes,  25 
me  dius  fidius,  ut  mihi  videtur,  huius  curiae  tibi  gratias  agere 
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3  gestiunt,  quod  brevi  tempore  futura  sit  ilia  auctoritas  in 

4  his  maiorum  suorum  et  suis  sedibus.  IV.  Equidem  cum 
C.  Marcelli,  viri  optimi  et  commemorabili  pietate  praediti, 
lacrimas  modo  vobiscum  viderem,  omnium  Marcellorum 
meum  pectus  memoria  obfudit,   quibus  tu  etiam   mortuis 

e  M.  Marcello  conservato  dignitatem  suam  reddidisti,  nobi- 
lissimamque  familiam  iam  ad  paucos  redactam  paene  ab 
interitu  vindicasti. 

11.  Hunc   tu    igitur    diem    tuis    maximis  et   innumera- 
bilibus  giatulationibus   iure   antepones.       Haec    enim    res 

lo  unius  est  propria  C.  Caesaris :  ceterae  duce  te  gestae 
magnae  illae  quidem,  sed  tamen  multo  magnoqvie  comitatu. 
Huius  autem  rei  tu  idem  es  et  dux  et  comes ;  quae  quidem 
tanta  est,  ut  tropaeis  et  monumentis  tuis  adlatura  finem  sit 
aetas — niliil   est   enim    opere  et   manu  factum,  quod   non 

ir  aliquando  conficiat  et  consumat  vetustas — (12)  at  haec 
tua  iustitia  et  lenitas  animi  florescit  cotidie  magis,  ita  ut, 
quantum  tuis  operibus  diuturnitas  detraliet,  tantum  adferat 
laudibus,  Et  ceteros  quidem  omnes  victores  bellorum 
civilium    iam    ante    aequitate     et     misericordia     viceras : 

2o  hodierno  vero  die  te  ipsum  vicisti.  Vereor,  ut  hoc,  quod 
dicam,  perinde  intellegi  possit  auditum  atque  ipse  cogitans 
sentio :  ipsam  victoriam  vicisse  videris,  cum  ea,  quae  ilia 
erat  adepta,  victis  remisisti.  Nam  cum  ipsius  victoriae 
condicione  omnes  victi  occidissemus,  clementiae  tuae  iudicio 

2:j  conservati  sumus.  Recte  igitur  unus  invictus  es,  a  quo 
etiam  ipsius  victoriae  condicio  visque  devicta  est. 

5  V.  13.  Atque  hoc  0.  Caesaris  iudicium,  patres  con- 
scripti,  quam  late  pateat,  attendite  :  omnes  enim,  qui 
ad  ilia  arma  fato  sumus  nescio  quo  rei  publicae  misero 
funestoque   compulsi,    etsi   aliqua    culpa    tenemur    erroris 

r  humani,  scelere  certe  libeiati  sumus.  Nam  cum  M.  Mar- 
cell  um  deprecantibus  vobis  i-ei  publicae  conservavit,  me  et 
iiiihi  et  item  rei  publicae  nullo  deprecante,  reliquos  am- 
plisslmos  virgs  et  sibi  ipsos  et  patriae  reddidit,  quorum  et 
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frequentiam  et  dignitatem  hoc  ipso  in  consessu  videtis,  non   5 
ille   hostes   induxit   in   curiam,   sed   iudicavit   a   plerisque  lo 
ignoratione  potius  et  falso  atque  iuani  metu  quam  cupiditate 
aut  crudelitate  bellum  esse  susceptum.     14.  Quo   quidem 
in  bello  semper  de  pace  audiendum  putavi  semperque  dolui 
non  modo  pacem  sed  etiam  oi\ationem  civium  pacem  flagi- 
tantium  repudiari.     Neque  enim  ego  ilia  nee  ulla  umquam  15 
secutus  sum  arma  civilia,  semperque  mea  consilia  pacis  et 
tocae  socia,  non  belli  atque  armorum  fuerunt.     Hominem 
sum  secutus  privato  consilio,  non  publico,  tantumque  apud 
me  grati  animi  fidelis  memoria  valuit,  ut,  nulla  non  modo 
cupiditate  sed  ne  spe  quidem,  prudens  et  sciens  tamquam  20 
ad  interitum  ruerem  voluntarium.     15.  Quod  quidem  meum 
consilium    minime   obscurum  fuit ;    nam   et  in  hoc  ordine 
integra  re  multa  de  pace  dixi  et  in  ipso  bello  eadem  etiam 
cum  capitis  mei  periculo  sensi.     Ex  quo  nemo  iam  erit  tam 
iniustus  existimator  rerum,  qui  dubitet  quae  Caesaris  de  25 
bello  voluntas  fuerit,  cum  pacis  auctores  conservandos  statim 
censuerit,  ceteris  fuerit  iratior.  Atque  id  minus  mirum  fortasse 
tum,  cum  asset  incertus  exitus  et  anceps  fortuna  belli :  qui 
vero   victor   pacis    auctores  diligit,  is  profecto   declarat  se 
maluisse  non  dimicare  quam  vincere.     VI.   16.  Atque  huius   6 
quidem    rei    M.    Marcello   sum   testis;    nostri  enim  sensus 
ut   in   pace   semper,  sic  tum  etiam  in  bello  congruebant. 
Quotiens  ego  eum  et  quanto  cum  dolore  vidi  cum  insolentiam 
certorum  hominum  tum  etiam  ipsius  victoriae  ferocitatem    5 
extimescentem  !    Quo  gratior  tua  liberalitas,  C.  Caesar,  nobis, 
qui  ilia  vidimus,  debet  esse ;    non  enim  iam  causae  sunt 
inter   se   sed   victoriae   comparandae.     17.  Vidimus    tuam 
victoriara    proeliorum   exitu    terminatam,    gladium    vagina 
vacuum  in  urbe  non  vidimus.     Quos   amisimus  cives,  eos  10 
Martis  vis  perculit,  non  ira  victoriae,  ut  dubitare  debeat 
nemo,    quin    multos,   si    fieri   posset,  C.  Caesar  ab   inferis 
excitaret,   quoniam  ex  eadem   acie  conservat  quos  potest. 
Altering    vero  partis   nihil  amplius  dicam   quam   id  quod 
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6  omnes  verebamur,  nimis  iracundam  futuram  fuisse  victoriatd. 
t6  18.  Quidam  enim  non  modo  armatis  sed  interdum  etiam 

otiosis  minabantiir,  nee  quid  quisque  seiisisset,  sed  ubi 
fuisset,  cogitandum  esse  dicebant :  ut  mihi  quidem  videantur 
di  imrn  or  tales,  etiam  si  poenas  a  populo  Eomano  ob  aliquod 

20  delictum  expetiverunt,  qui  civile  bellum  tantum  et  tam 
luctuosum  excitaverunt,  vel  placati  iam  vel  satiati  ali- 
quando,  omnem  spem  salutis  ad  clementiam  victoris  et 
sapientiam  contulisse. 

19.  Quare  gaude  tuo  isto  tam  excellenti  bono,  et  fruere 

25  cum  fortuna  et  gloria,  tum  etiam  natura  et  moribus  tuis  : 
ex  quo  quidem  maximus  est  fructus  iucunditasque  sapienti. 
Cetera  cum  tua  recordabere,  etsi  persaepe  virtuti,  tamen 
pltrumque  felicitati  tuae  gratulabere :  de  nobis,  quos  in 
re  publica  tecum    simul   esse   voluisti,    quotiens   cogitabis, 

30  totiens  de  maximis  tuis  beneficiis,  totiens  de  incredibili 
liberalitate,  totiens  de  singulari  sapientia  cogitabis  :  quae 
non  modo  summa  bona  sed  nimirum  audebo  vel  sola  dicere. 
Tantus  est  enim  splendor  in  laude  vera,  tanta  in  magni- 
tudine  animi  et  consilii  dignitas,  ut  haec  a  virtute  donata, 

35  cetera  a  fortuna  commodata  esse  videantur.  20.  Noli  igitur 
in  conservandis  bonis  viris  defetigari,  non  cupiditate  prae- 
sertim  aliqua  aut  pravitate  lapsis,  sed  opinione  officii  falsa 
fortasse,  certe  non  improba,  et  specie  quadam  rei  publicae; 
non  enim  tua  ulla  culpa  est,  si  te  aliqui  timuerunt,  contra- 

40  que  summa  laus,  quod  mimime  timendum  fuisse  senserunt. 

7  VII.  21.  Nunc  venio  ad  gravissimam  queiellam  et 
atrocissimam  suspicionem  tuam,  quae  non  tibi  ipsi  magis 
quam  cum  omnibus  civibus,  tum  niaxime  nobis,  qui  a  te  con- 
servati  sumus,  providenda  est :  quam  etsi  spero  esse  falsam. 

5  tamen  numquam  extenuabo.  Tua  enim  cautio  nostra 
cautio  est,  ut,  si  in  alterutro  peccandum  sit,  malim  videri 
nimis  timidus  quam  parura  prudens.  Sed  quisnam  est  iste 
tam  demens  1  de  tuisne  ? — tametsi  qui  magis  sunt  tui  quam 
quibus   tu   salutem    insperantibus  reddidisti? — an   ex   hoc 
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iiunnero,  qui  una  tecum  f uerunt  1     Non  est  credibilis  tantus  7 
in  uUo  furor,  ut,  quo  duce  omnia  summa  sit  adeptus,  liuius  n 
vitam    non    anteponat   suae.       An    si    nihil    tui    cogitant 
sceleris,  cavendum  est,  ne  quid  inimici  ?  qui  1  omnes  enim, 
qui  fuerunt,  aut  sua  pertinacia  vitam  amiserunt  aut  tua 
misericordia  retinuerunt,  ut  aut  nulli  supersint  de  inimicis  15 
aut  qui  fuerunt,  sint  amicissimi.     22.  Sed  tamen  cum  in 
animis   hominum    tantae   latebrae    sint   et   tanti   recessus, 
augeamus  sane  suspicionem  tuam ;  simul  enim  augebimus 
diligentiam.       Nam  quis  e.st  omnium  tam  ignarus  remm, 
tam  rudis  in  re  publica,  tam  nihil  umquam  nee  de  sua  nee  20 
de  communi  salute  cogitans,  qui  non  intellegat  tua  salute 
contineri    suam   et   ex   unius   tua    vita  pendere  omnium  1 
Equidem  de  te  dies  noctesque,  ut  debeo,  cogitans  casus  dum 
taxat  humanos  et  incertos  eventus  valetudinis  et  naturae 
communis  fragilitatem  extimesco,  doleoque,  cum  res  publica  25 
immortalis  esse  debeat,  eam  in  unius  mortalis  anima  con- 
sistere.     23.   Si  vero  ad  humanos  casus  incertosque  motus 
valetudinis  sceleris  etiam  accedit  insidiarumque  consensio, 
quem    deum,    si     cupiat,     posse    opitulari     rei     publicae 
credamus  1  30 

VIII,  Omnia  sunt  excitanda  tibi,  C.  Caesar,  uni,  quae  8 
iacere  sentis  belli  ipsiiis  impetu,  quod  necesse  fuit,  peiculsa 
atque  prostrata  :  constituenda  indicia,  revocanda  fides,  com- 
primendae  libidines,  propaganda  suboles,  omnia,  quae  dilapi-a 
iam  diffluxerunt,  severis  legibus  vincienda  sunt.     24.  Non    5 
fuit    recusandum    in    tanto    civili   bello,    tanto   animorum 
ardore  et  armorum,  quin  quassata  res  publica,  quicumque 
belli  eventus  fuisset,  multa  perdex-et  et  ornamenta  digni- 
tatis et  praesidia  stabilitatis  suae,  multaque  uterque  dux 
faceret    armatus,    quae    idem     togatus   fieri    prohibuisset.  to 
Quae  quidem  tibi  nunc  omnia  belli    vulnera  sananda  sunt, 
quibus  praeter  te  mederi  nemo  potest.      25.     Itaquo  illam 
tuam   praeclarjssimam    et    sapientissimam    vocem    invitus 
audivi :  "  satis  diu  vel  naturae  vixi  vel  gloriae,"     Satis,  si 
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8  ita  vis,  fortasse  naturae,  addo  etiam,  si  placet,  gloriae :  at, 
16  quod   maximum  est,  patriae  certe  parum.      Quare  omitte 

istam,  quaeso,  doctorum  liominum  in  contemnenda  morte 
prudentiam ;  noli  nostro  periculo  esse  sapiens.  8aepe  enim 
venit  ad  aures  meas,  te  idem  istud  nimis  crebro  dicere,  tibi 

20  satis  te  vixisse.  Credo,  sed  turn  id  audirem,  si  tibi  soli 
viveres  aut  si  tibi  etiam  soli  natus  esses  :  omnium  salutem 
civium  cunctamque  rem  publieam  res  tuae  gestae  complexae 
sunt ;  tantum  abes  a  perfectione  maximorum  operum,  ut 
fundamenta  nondum   quae  cogitas  ieceris  :    hie  tu  modum 

25  vitae  tuae  non  salute  rei  publicae,  sed  aequitate  animi 
definies  1  Quid,  si  istud  ne  gloriae  quidem  satis  est  ?  Cuius 
te  esse  avidissimum,  quamvis  sis  sapiens,  non  negabis.  26. 
"  Parumne  igitur,"  inquies,  "magna  relinquemus  ?"  Immo 
vero  aliis  quamvis  multis  satis,  tibi  uni  parum.     Quidquid 

30  est  enim,  quamvis  amplum  sit,  id  est  parum  tum,  cum  est 
aliquid  amplius.  Quodsi  rerum  tuarum  immortalium,  C. 
Caesar,  hie  exitus  futurus  fuit,  ut  devictis  adversariis  rem 
publieam  in  eo  statu  i-elinqueres,  in  quo  nunc  est,  vide, 
quaeso,  ne  tua  divina  virtus  admirationis  plus  sit  habitnra 

35  quam  gloriae  ;  si  quidem  gloria  est  illustris  ac  pervagata 
magnorum  vel  in  suos  vel  in  patriam  vel  in  omne  genus 

9  hominum  fama  meritorum.  IX.  27.  Haec  igitur  tibi 
reliqua  pars  est,  hie  restat  actus,  in  hoc  elaborandum  est, 
ut  rem  publieam  constituas,  eaque  tu  in  primis  summa 
tranquillitate  et  otio  perfruare.     Tum  te,  si  voles,  cum  et 

5  patriae  quod  debes  solveris  et  naturam  ipsam  expleveris 
satietate  vivendi,  satis  diu  vixisse  dieito.  Quid  est  enim 
hoc  ipsum  diu,  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum  ?  Quod 
cum  venit,  omnis  voluptas  praeterita  pro  nihilo  est,  quia 
postea  nulla  est  futura.  Quamquam  iste  tuus  animus 
10  numquam  his  angustiis,  quas  natura  nobis  ad  vivendum 
dedit,  contentus  fuit,  semper  immovtalitatis  amore  flagravit. 
28.  Nee  vero  haec  tua  vita  dueenda  est,  quae  corpore  et 
spiritu  continetur :  ilia,  inquam,  ilia  vita  est  tua,  quae  vigebit 
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memoria  saeculorum  omnium,  quam  posteritas  alet,  quam  9 
ipsa  aetei'nitas  semper  tuebitur,     Huic  tu  inservias,  huic  te  i^ 
ostentes  oportet :    quae  quidem  quae  miietur  iam  pridem 
multa  habet,  nunc  etiam  quae  laudet  exspectat.  Obstupescent 
postericerte  imperia,  provincias,  Rhenum,  Oceanum,  Nilum, 
pugnas  innumerabiles,    incredibiles   victorias,   monumenta, 
munera,  triumphos  audientes  et  legentes  tuos;   (29)  sed  nisi  20 
haec  urbs  stabilita  tuis  consiliis  et  institutis  erit,  vagabitur 
mode  tuum  nomen   longe  atque    late,  sedem    stabilem   et 
domicilium  certum  non  babebit,     Erit  inter  eos  etiam,  qui 
nascentur,  sicut  inter  nos  fuit,  magna  dissensio,  cum  alii 
laudibus  ad   caelum  res  tiias  gestas  effei-ent,  alii  fortasse  25 
aliquid    requirent,   idque    vel    maximum,   nisi    belli    civilis 
incendium   salute   patriae  restinxeris,   ut  illud  fati  fuisse 
videatur,  hoc  consilii.     Servi  igitur  eis  etiam  iudicibus,  qui 
multis  post  saeculis  de  te  iudicabunt,  et  quidem  baud  scio 
an   incorruptius   quam   nos ;     nam   et  sine  amore  et  sine  30 
cupiditate  et  rursus  sine  odio  et  sine  invidia  iudicabunt. 
30.  Id  autem  etiam  si  tum  ad  te,  ut  quidam  putant,  non 
pertinebit,  nunc  certe  pertinet  esse  te  talem,  ut  tuas  laudes 
obscuratura  nulla  umquam  sit  oblivio. 

X.  Diversae   voluntates    civium    fuerunt    distractaeque  10 
sententiae ;  non  enim  consiliis   solum  et  studiis  sed  armis 
etiam  et  castris  dissidebamus.  Erat  enim  obscuritas  quaedam: 
erat  certamen  inter  clarissimos  duces  ;  multidubitabant  quid 
optimum  esset,  multi  quid  sibi  expediret,  multi  quid  deceret,    5 
nonnuUi  etiam  quid  Hceret.     31.  Perfuncta  res  publica  est 
hoc    misero    fatalique  bello ;   vicit  is,  qui  non   fortuna  in- 
flammaret  odium  suum  sed  bonitate  leniret,  nee  qui  omnes, 
quibus  iratus  esset,  eosdem  exsilio  aut  morte  dignos  iudicaret. 
Arma  ab  aliis  posita,   ab  aliis  erepta   sunt.     Ingratus   est  10 
iniustusque  civis,  qui  armorum  peiiculo  liberatus  auimum 
tamtn   retinet   arn)atum,   ut  etiatu    ille   melior  sit,  qui    in 
causa  animam  profudit ;   quae  enim  pertinacia  quibusdam, 
eadem  aliis  constantia  videri   potest.     32.  Sed  iam  omnis 
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10  fracta  dissensio  est  armis,  exstincta  ae(iuitate  victoris  :  restat 
16  ut  omnes  unum  velint,  qui  modo  habent  aliqiiid  non  solum 

sapientiae  sed  etiam  sanitatis.  Nisi  te,  0.  Caesar,  salvo  et 
in  ista  sententia,  qua  cum  antea  tum  hodie  vel  maxime  usus 
es,  manente  salvi  e&se  non  possumus.     Quare  omnes  te,  qui 

20  haec  salva  esse  volumus,  et  hortamur  et  obsecramus,  ut 
vitae  tuae  et  saluti  consulas,  omnesque  tibi, — ut  pro  aliis 
etiam  loquar  quod  de  me  ipse  sentio, — quoniam  subesse 
aliquid  putas  quod  cavendum  sit,  non  modo  excubias  et 
custodias  sed  etiam  laterum  nostrorum  oppositus  et  corporum 

25  pollicemur. 

11  XI.  33.  Sed  ut,  unde  est  orsa,  in  eodem  terminetur 
oratio,  maximas  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus,  C.  Caesar, 
maiores  etiam  habemus :  nam  omnes  idem  sentiunt,  quod  ex 
omnium  precibus  et  lacrimis  sentire  potuisti ;  sed  quia  non 

5  est  omnibus  stantibus  necesse  dicere,  a  me  certe  dici  volunt, 
cui  necesse  est  quodam  modo.  Et  quod  fieri  decet  M.  Marcello 
a  te  huic  ordini  populoque  Romano  et  rei  publicae  reddito, 
fieri  id  intellego :  nam  laetari  omnes  non  de  unius  solum 
sed  de  communi  salute  sentio ;  (34)   quod  autem  summae 

10  benevolentiae  est — quae  mea  erga  ilium  omnibus  semper 
nota  fuit,  ut  vix  C.  Marcello,  optimo  et  amantissimo  fratri, 
praeter  eum  quidem  cederem  nemini, — cum  id  sollicitu- 
dine,  cura,  labore  tam  diu  praestiterim,  quam  diu  est  de 
illius   salute    dubitatum,  certe  hoc   tempore  magnis  curis, 

15  molestiis,  doloribus  liberatus  praestare  debeo.  Itaque,  C. 
Caesar,  sic  tibi  gratias  ago,  ut  omnibus  me  rebus  a  te 
non  conservato  solum  sed  etiam  ornato,  tamen  ad  tua  in 
me  unum  innumerabilia  merita,  quod  fieri  iam  posse  non 
arbitrabar,  maximus  hoc  tuo  facto  cumulus  accesserit. 


NOTES. 


The  references  in  the  Notea  are  to  chap'ers  and  lines  of  the  Text. 

V.  1.  (oriria  !ectio)=  variant  reading. 

Aa  obelus  (t)  jirefixed  to  a  Note  indicates  that  the  text  is  doubtful. 

Ch.  I. —  Your  rcmnr liable  cJeniency.  Caesar,  has  made  vie  break  my 
row  of  silence,  ivhieh  I  could  not  bear  io  do  as  long  as  Marcellxs  icas 
in  exile ;  it  has  encouraged  all  loyal  citizens,  and  has  restored  a 
most  deserving  man  to  his  country.  It  further  shows  that  you  can 
stibordinate  private  feeling  to  the  public  good. 

I, — 1.  diuturni  silentii :  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  48  B.C., 
Cicero  lived  for  about  a  year  at  Brundisium,  and  for  another  year  in 
or  near  Rome.  But  he  took  no  part  in  public  life,  devoting  himself 
to  literature  and  philosophy,  and  making  private  efforts  on  behalf  of 
friends  who  were  still  in  exile.  He  himself  had  made  his  peace  with 
Caesar  in  47.  There  is  no  speech  of  Cicero's  extant  between  the 
Pro  Alilone  (52  B.C.)  and  the  Pro  Marcello  (46  B.C.).  patres 
consciipti:  the  formal  mode  of  addres-iing  the  Senate.  Two  ex- 
planations are  possible :  (a)  heads  of  families  (^patres)  enrolled 
{conscripti)  by  the  king  on  the  list  of  his  advisers  ;  (&)  a  shortened 
form  of  ^;a^rs.v  et  conscripti,  where  patres  denotes  the  original 
patrician  senators,  and  conscripti  those  members  (including  many 
plebeians)  who  were  added  to  the  roll  on  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
to  fill  the  blanks  caused  by  the  murders  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  For 
the  omission  of  the  conjunction  Qisyndcton)  in  formal  or  semi- 
technical  phrases,  cp.  lovi  optimo  viaxinio,  "  to  Jupiter,  best  (and) 
greatest."  eram  .  .  .  usus  :  the  plu])erfect  shows  that  the  action  is 
completely  past.  In  English  the  perfect  tense  would  naturally  be 
used,  his  temporibus  :  ablative  of  time  when.  The  plural  tcnipora 
corresponds  to  oin-  use  of  "times"  in  implying  the  events  or  con- 
dition of  the  time,  and  may  often  be  renderecl  "  crisis."  Cicero  is 
referring  to  the  period  since  the  battle  of  Pharsalus. 

2.  timore  aliquo  :  ablative  of  cause  with  eram  usus  ;  similarly 
dolorc,  verecundia.  The  latter  words  are  explained  by  the  sentences 
beginning  at  dohbani  (1.  12)  and  nee  mihi  persuadere  jjoteram  (1.  14) 
respectively.  Though  ('icero  disclaims  any  feeling  of  fear,  he 
probably  hesitated  to  proclaim  publicly  his  adherence  to  Caesar  until 
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the  result  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (46  B  c.)  had  put  the  overthrow 
of  the  Pompeians  beyond  doubt.  Tbey  had  never  forgiven  him  for 
his  hasty  desertion  of  their  cause  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus. 

3.  idem  :  nominative  masculine,  agreeing  with  hodirrnvs  diex. 
The  pronoun  idem  must  often  be  rendered  by  an  adverb  in  English, 
e.g.  '■  also,"  "  likewise." 

4.  quae  vellem  :  the  implied  antecedent,  as  the  subjunctive  shows, 
is  indefinite:  "anything  that  I  wished."  Similarly  quae  sentlrem. 
After  attvUt,  which  is  present-perfect,  the  normal  sequence  would  be 
velim  ;  but  meo  j^i'i^tino  'nwre  diccndi  imports  the  notion  of  past 
time.  pristine:  distinguish  prisfinv.i  mos,  "a  former  custom"; 
ant'qnuH  was,  "  an  old  custom  "  (no  longer  existing);  vetus  inos,  "an 
old-established  custom"  (still  existing). 

6.  summa  potestate  :  Caesar  had  held  the  dictatorship  for  eleven 
days  in  4it,  and  had  it  conferred  on  him  for  an  indefinite  period  after 
the  battle  fif  Pharsalus  in  48.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsus  he  was 
made  dictator  for  ten  years  from  January  1st,  45.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  created  pracfeetu-t  moruvi  for  three  years  Qi.e.  censor  under  a 
new  title)  ;  and  received  the  title  of  imperator  for  life.  In  48  he 
had  received  the  consulship  for  five  years,  and  the  powers  of  a  tribune 
for  life. 

7.  rerum  omnium  :  objective  genitive,  to  be  joined  with  modum, 
which  is  here  equivalent  to  moderationem.  denique  :  marking  the 
climax,  sapientiam  :  Caesar's  clemency  to  his  opponents  was  not 
sentimental,  but  dictated  by  his  policy. 

8.  tacitus  :  "in  silence."  A  Latin  adjective  often  expresses  a 
quality  possessed  by  the  subject  at  the  time  of  action,  and  is  then 
represented  by  an  English  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase,  Invitus  is 
common  in  this  adverbial  use.     Cp.  pritdens  et  sciens,  v.  20. 

9.  M.  .  .  .  Marcello  .  .  .  reddito :  ablative  of  attendant  circum- 
stance, otherwise  called  ablative  absolute. 

13.  cum  .  .  .  fuisset  ;  the  subjunctive  is  concessive,  causa  .  .  . 
fortuna  :  "  cause,"  i.e.  of  Pompeius  and  the  senate  .  .  .  "good  fortune," 
in  being  pardoned  hj  Caesar. 

]  4.  nee  mihi  persuadere  poteram  :  sc.  vt  versarer.  To  join  mihi 
persuadere.  with  tlie  accusative  and  infinitive  me  versari  would  give 
a  wrong  sense,  viz,  "  persuade  myself  that  I  was  occupying  myself." 
The  construction  of  the  dependent  clause  is  determined  by  the 
nearest  verh,  fas  esse  ducebam. 

l.T.  fas  :  "morally  right,"  sanctioned  by  divine  law. 

1().  illo  .  .  .  distracto  :  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance,  aemulo 
atque  imitators :  Marcellus  modelled  his  oratorical  style  upon  that 
of  Cicero  ;  cp.  Introd.,  §  5. 

17.  quasi  quodam:  a  formula  frequently  used  by  Cicero  to  qualify 
a  strong  expression,  or  to  introduce  a  metaphor.  Quasi  aliquod 
(1.  20,  below)  is  much  less  common. 

19.  interclusam  aperuisti :  these  words  carry  on  the  metaphor  of 
a  racecourse  from  curriculo  (1.  16,  above),  his  :  the  senators  who 
were  present. 
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20.  quasi  signnm  aliquod  sustulisti :  a  military  metaphor  is  now 
introduced  :  lit.  "  raised  the  signal  flag,  as  it  were."  The  raising 
of  a  flag  was  the  signal  for  commencing  a  new  day's  march  or 
expedition,  or  for  going  out  to  battle,  etc. 

21.  mihi :  dative  of  the  agent,  regularly  used  with  the  gerund, 
gerundive,  and  verbal  adjectives  in  -bilis  ;  frequently  also  with  the 
perfect  participle  passive  and  parts  of  the  verb  formed  with  it. 
Similarly  omnib'us  (1.  22).  in  multis  :  masculine,  not  neuter:  "in 
the  case  of  many  persons." 

23.  concessisti  :  the  use  of  the  indicative  shows  that  cum  is  purely 
temporal,  defining  the  time  oi paiillo  ant/'. 

24.  offensionibus :  for  the  grounds  of  Caesar's  displeasure  see 
Introd.  §  5.  In  the  letter  of  Cicero  to  Sulpicius  (Introd.  §  tj)  describ- 
ing the  scene  in  the  Senate,  he  says  that  Caesar  apjilied  the  term 
acerhitas  ("  bitter  hostility  ")  to  the  conduct  of  Marcellus.  auctori- 
tatem  :  moral  influence  as  opposed  to  legal  power  {pvtcstas).  From 
this  general  sense  must  be  distinguished  two  technical  uses  . 
(a)  senatus  auctorltas,  a  decree  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  invalidated 
by  the  veto  of  a  tribune  or  other  magistrate  (a  decree  not  thus 
invalidated  was  termed  scnnius  considtum)  ;  (h)  j)at7'um  nvctoiifax, 
the  sanction  given  by  the  i^enate  to  a  measure  of  the  coiniti'i.  huius 
ordinis  :  the  Senate,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ordo  ainplissimii-s  or 
splcndidissinnis.  Similarly  the  equites  are  designated  by  ordi< 
tqvestcr. 

25.  doloribns  .  .  ,  suspicionibus :  "resentment"  (at  the  conduct 
of  Marcellus)  ..."  suspicion  "  (that  he  would  continue  his  hostile 
attitude). 

27.  cum  .  .  .  turn  :  placed  in  this  order  these  words  have  lost  all 
temporal  force,  and  are  equivalent  to  non  solum  .  .  .  »ed  etiam,  or 
any  such  adversative  expression. 

28.  consensu  ,  .  .  iudicio  :  ablatives  of  cause. 

29.  ex  quo  :  the  antecedent  is  the  idea  of  the  whole  preceding 
sentence.  quanta  ...  sit :  subjunctive  in  a  dependent  question. 
in  dato  beneficio  :  "in  the  bestowal  of  a  favour."  The  Latin  perfect 
participle  passive  is  often  best  rendered  by  an  abstract  substantive 
in  English  ;  cp.  ah  urhe  condita,  "  from  the  foundation  of  the  city." 

30.  cum  ...  sit  :  causal  subjunctive. 

.31.  cuius  .  .  .  pervenerit :  causal  subjunctive ;  cni%is  =  cum  elvs. 

32.  Ventura  sit  :  the  verb  of  a  sub-dependent  clause  generally 
follows  the  mood  of  the  dependent  clause  (but  cp.  conKCcntus  es  ami 
note,  ii.  5)  ;  the  tense  is  future,  because  the  news  of  his  pardon  could 
not  yet  have  reached  Marcellus  at  Mytilene.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Marcellus  was  very  reluctant  to  return  t(j  Home.     See  Introd.,  §  .5. 

33.  merito :  adverb,  contigit :  contingo,  accido,  and  cvcnio  all 
mean  "to  happen,"  but  the  first  is  commonly  used  of  fortunate 
events,  the  second  of  misfortunes,  the  third  of  either. 

31.  nobilitate:  "noble  liirth."  A  nobilis  w.as  a  man  whoso 
ancestors  h.ad  held  curule  offices  Qi.c  curulc  aedileshi|),  praetorship, 
or  consulship),  and  who  consequently  possessed  tlie  <«.v  imaijinum. 
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The  distinction  between  the  nohilis  and  the  7iovus  homo  practically 
took  the  place  of  the  old  caste  distinction  between  patrician  and 
plebeian,  optimarum  artium :  ( 'icero  means  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
35.  ullo  :  in  a  sentence  containing  a  negative  idea,  expressed  oi 
implied,  "  any "  is  regularly  expressed  by  uUus  (adjectival)  or 
quixquam  (substantival).  Here  the  rhetorical  question  quis  est  ?  is 
equivalent  to  the  statement  tiemo  est.  laudis  :  "  praiseworthy 
conduct,"  "  merit." 

Ch.  II. —  Great  as  your  acJiievements  in  war  have  heen,  the  credit 
of  them  belongs  in  jiavt  to  your  troops  and  to  your  good  luck.     But 
he  glory  of  your  clemency  is  entirely  yo^ir  own. 

II. — 1.  nuUius  :  possessive  genitive,  used  substantivally  as  the 
genitive  of  nemo,  not  adjectivally  with  ingenii.  flumen  .  .  .  ingenii: 
lit.  "flow  of  talent,"  Eloquence  is  often  compared  to  a  stream  (^r.g. 
flumen  orationis  or  verborum).  Ingenium  is  used  of  natural  gifts  of 
intellect,  indoles  of  natural  moral  gifts. 

2.  quae  .  .  .  possit :  consecutive  subjunctive  ;  quae  being  equiva- 
lent to  ut  ea.  non  dicam  :  often  used  parenthetically  to  set  aside 
one  of  two  expressions  ;  lit.  "  that  it  can — I  will  not  say  extol,  but— 
enumerate." 

3.  res  tuas  gestas  :  the  participial  force  of  gestas  had  ceased  to  be 
felt,  so  that  instead  of  the  ablative  of  the  agent,  a  te,  the  possessive 
adjective  was  used  in  agreement  with  res. 

i.  pace  .  .  .  tua  :  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance.  Bona  tua 
venia  is  similarly  used,     dicam  :  an  optative  (or  jussive)  subjunctive. 

5.  consecutus  es  :  the  indicative  is  often  used  in  a  short  relative 
clause  depending  on  an  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  on  a  subjunctive, 
when  the  relative  clause  merely  defines  the  antecedent. 

6.  ante  oculos  ponere :  lit.  "  to  call  up  before  the  mind's  eye," 
usually  with  a  dative  of  the  person  or  a  possessive  adjective,  aiite 
cculos  mihl  or  meo.".  id  .  .  .  sermonibus:  lit.  "to  use  that  expression 
gladly  in  frequent  conversations."  Usurpo  serves  as  a  frequentative 
of  utor.  Sermo,  "  conversation,"  must  be  distinguished  from  oratio, 
"  a  public  speech." 

7.  nostrorum  :  equivalent  to  Romanorum. 

9.  contentionum  :  "  straggles,"  such  as  that  of  Caesar  in  52  B.C., 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Alesia,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  a  huge  host  of 
Gauls. 

10.  numero  proeliorum  :  Caesar  fought  fifty  pitched  battles,  accord- 
ing to  the  elder  Pliny,  and  was  the  only  Eoman  who  surpassed  the 
great  MarccUus,  the  confjueror  of  Syracuse  (212  B.C.),  who  fought 
thirty-nine,  varietate  regionum :  alluding  to  the  wide  diversity  of 
physical  features  in  the  countries  where  he  fought. 

11.  celeritate  conficiendi :  a  famous  instance  of  Caesar's  rapidity 
is  the  campaign  in  i'ontus  against  Pharnaces,  47  B.C.,  reported  by 
him  in  the  words  veni^  vidi.  vicl.     Writing  to  Atticus  early  in  4y, 
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Cicero  speaks  of  Caesar's  horrihilis  celeritax  ;  he  entered  Italy  at 
once  instead  of  waiting  in  Gaul  to  be  crushed  between  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  armies  of  Pompeius.  dissimilitudine  bellorum :  refer- 
ring to  the  various  methods  of  waifare  employed  by  Caesar:  pitched 
battles,  skirmishes,  sieges,  etc. 

12.  disiunctissimas  terras  :  between  49  and  46  B.C.  Caesar  fought 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Africa. 

13.  non  dicam  :  see  note  on  ii.  2. 

14.  lustratae  sunt :  ludro  originally  meant  "to  purify  by  means 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,"  which  the  priest  carried  round  the  person 
to  be  purified  ;  hence,  in  general,  "  to  go  round  or  traverse."  The 
indicative  mood  is  used,  even  though  the  clause  grammatically  de- 
pends on  an  accusative  and  infinitive,  to  make  an  independent 
declaration  of  fact,  ita  magaa  :  not  merely  "so  great"  (_=  tanta), 
but  "  of  such  peculiar  greatness." 

1.5.  fatear  .  .  .  sim  :  the  present  subjunctive  is  used  in  both 
protasis  and  apodusis,  because  the  conditional  sentence  deals  with 
a  remote  contingency  in  future  time. 

17.  extenuare  verbis  :  lit.  "  to  diminish  by  means  of  words," 
v.f.  "  to  dei)reciate." 

18.  ducibus  :  all  verbs  of  "  taking  away  "  have  a  dative  cf  the 
indirect  (personal)  object ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  dativns  incommodi. 
commnnicare  :  the  word  regularly  means  to  give  others  a  share  of 
what  is  one's  own,  but  is  here  used  of  giving  a  share  of  what  belongs 
to  another,  multis  :  masculine,  meaning  the  rank  and  file  as 
opposed  to  leading  men.  propriae  .  .  .  imperatorum  :  proprius 
may  be  constructed  with  either  a  genitive  or  a  dative  of  the  possessor. 
Tmpcratorvm,  more  definite  in  its  reference  than  ducibus  above, 
refers  to  the  c  'mmander-in-chief. 

IS),  in  armis  :  "in  warfare." 

20.  opportunitas :  "fitness,"  usually  of  time,  here  of  place. 
auxilia :  in  the  special  meaning  of  "auxiliary  troops,"  as  opposed 
to  the  legions,  commeatus  :  "  supplies."  The  word  is  formed  from 
lomvieo,  "  to  travel,"  and  means  also  " leave  of  absence." 

21.  quasi  :  see  note  on  i.  17. 

22.  Fortuna :  Caesar  himself  in  several  passages  of  his  Com- 
vicntarieH  acknowledges  how  much  he  owed  to  good  luck.  The 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  chance  and  good  luck  (^Fors  Fortuna)  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Rome. 

2.i.  huius  gloriae  :  objective  genitive  with  soeium. 

24.  neminem  :  in  apposition  to  soeium.  But  nemo  is  sometimes  an 
adjective  with  the  same  force  as  nvllus. 

2(5.  ista  laude  :  "  that  glory  of  you7"s,"  isfe  denoting  something 
belonging  t(j  the  person  addressed,  centurio:  the  commander  of 
a  crnti/ria,  i.r.  one-sixtieth  of  the  infantry  of  a  legion. 

27.  praefectus  :  n  prar/rcfus  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  ; 
while  the  infantry  ut  the  allies  was  under  three  jiracferti  soriuiu. 
There  was  also  a  prarfcctus  rastroj-um  (or  (iu;irterinaster),  and  a 
prar/ectus  fahrvm  (commander  of  engineers).     [Soclum  and  fabrum 
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are  the  shorter  forms  of  the  genitive  plural.]  cohofs  :  one-tenth  of 
the  infantry  of  a  legion,  turma :  a  squadron  of  cavalry  consisting  of 
thirty  men. 

Ch.  III. —  Yovr  conquests  of  savage  foes  have  won  undying  fame : 
tilt  far  more  admirable  to  us  is  your  magnanimity  and  moderation 
after  victory. 

III. — 1.  gentes  :  i.e.  the  tribes  of  Gaul,  immanitate  :  ablative  of 
respect,  like  multitudine,  locLi,  omyiigenere.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  negative  prefix  in  and  the  old  adje(?ti ve  maiius  (  =  bonus ;  cp.  Manes, 
"the  good  spirits"),  barbaras  :  originally  the  term  applied  by 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners,  and  so  in  early  times  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  themselves  {e.g.  Plautus,  speaking  of  his  own  Latin  translations  of 
Greek  comedies,  says  Maceius  vortit  barbare')  ;  then  it  came  to  denote 
any  one  who  was  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  ;  finally  it  was  restricted 
to  savage  peoples. 

2.  copiarum  :  "resources"  (»  opum);  not  here  in  the  sense  of 
'troops." 

3.  condicionem  :  "  constitution,"  almost  synonymous  with  natnram. 
Condtcio  (from  condico,  "  to  make  an  agreement "),  means  (1)  a 
stipulation,  compact,  terms  of  agreement  ;  (2)  situation,  circum- 
stances.    Distinguish  conditio  (horn  condio,  "to  pickle"). 

4.  possent:  consecutive  subjunctive,  vis  .  .  ,  viribus  :  "force" 
.  .  .  '■  power." 

5.  ferro  et  viribus :  an  instance  of  hendiadys  ("  one  thing  through 
two  ")  ;  i.e.  two  Latin  substantives  are  co-ordinated  where  in  English 
one  would  be  dependent  on  the  other:  "the  power  of  the  sword." 
animum  vincere  :  the  contrasted  sentence,  as  often,  begins  without  an 
adversative  conjunction  {asyndeton').  This  and  the  following  infini- 
tives are  equivalent  to  nouns  in  the  accusative  case  in  apposition  to 
haec  (l.g.,  below). 

6.  iracundiam  :  here  equivalent  to  iraw.  Sometimes  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn:  ira,  "anger"  (a  temporary  feeling),  iracu7idia, 
"  irritability  "  (a  permanent  state),  fvictoriae  temperare  :  "to  be 
moderate  in  the  use  of  victory."  The  M8S.  read  victoriani ;  but 
temperare  with  an  accusative  means  "to  govern,"  and  an  ancient 
grammarian  quotes  this  passage  with  the  dative.  Temperare  with 
dative  means  "  to  restrain,"  sometimes  "  to  spare  " ;  with  ab  and  the 
ablative,  "  to  refrain." 

7.  nobilitate  :  ablative  of  respect.     So  ingenio,  virtute. 

9.  dignitatem  :  the  consideration  and  rank  which  a  man  enjoys 
by  reason  of  his  worth,  haec  :  the  pronoun  sums  up  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  infinitives,  ego  eum :  Cicero  is  extremely  fond  of 
placing  two  pronouns  in  juxtaposition,  viris  :  "  heroes,"  not  merely 
"  human  beings  "  (which  would  be  hominibits),  as  opposed  to  gods. 

10.  comparo  :  "  I  put  on  a  level  with,"  then  generally  "  I  compare." 
That  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  expressed  either  by  cum 
with  the  ablative  or  by  the  dative,  simillimum  deo :  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  regarding  similis  in  Ciceronian  Latin— viz.,  that 
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the  person  resembled  is  expressed  by  the  genitive,  the  thing  resembled 
either  by  the  genitive  or  by  the  dative. 

11.  celehrabuntur :  celehro  means  (1)  to  go  in  great  numbers  to 
a  place,  to  throng,  e.g.  domum  celelrare  ;  hence  (2)  to  celebrate  a 
festival,  festos  dies  celehrare  ;  (3)  to  praise,  as  here,  illae  quidem  : 
a  frequent  usage  in  making  a  concession,  where  in  English  no  pronoun 
is  used. 

12.  nostris  :  i.e.  liomanis,  opposed  to  omnium  gentium,  litteris  : 
"  literature." 

14.  nescio  quo  modo  .  .  .  videntur  :  lit.  "  they  seem,  I  know  not 
in  what  way."  The  phrase  nesoio  quo  modo  is  treated  as  an  adverb, 
"  somehow,"  so  that  nescio  has  no  influence  on  the  mood  of  the  follow- 
ing verb  (here  videntur).  If  the  verb  were  subjunctive  (videantur), 
the  meaning  would  be  "  I  know  not  how  they  seem  "  (a  dependent 
question).     Cp.  the  use  of  nescio  qnis  or  qui,  v.  3. 

15.  obstrepi  :  as  ohstrepo  in  the  active  voice  is  constructed  with  a 
dative,  not  with  an  accusative,  the  passive  would  normally  be  used 
impersonally,  i.e.  we  should  expect  einsmodl  rehus  obstrepi  videtur. 
tubarum  :  the  straight  trumpet,  opposed  to  the  curved  cornu. 

20.  ut  .  .  .  diligamus  :  consecutive  clause  after  quo  studio  incen- 
dimur.     For  the  mood  of  vidinnis,  see  note  on  consecutus  es,  ii.  .5. 

22.  ut  .  .  .  velis  :  a  loosely  appended  clause  explanatory  of 
vientem.  seususqne  cernimus,  "  we  see  your  purpose  and  feeling,  how 
you  wish,"  etc.  But  the  insertion  of  et  os  is  very  awkward,  and  the 
suggested  reading  eos  very  probable,  quidquid  .  ,  ,  reliquum  .  .  . 
fecerit :  quidquid  reliquvrit.  The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  because 
the  verb  is  in  a  sub-dependent  clause  subordinate  to  a  clause  which 
is  itself  subjunctive.  The  relative  clause,  as  often,  precedes  the 
antecedent  {id). 

23.  rei  publicae :  dative  with  reliquum  feecrit,  not  partitive 
genitive  with  quidquid. 

24.  quibus  studiis  prosequemur  :  proseqnor  with  accusative  of 
person  and  ablative  u£  thing  means  "  1  attend  a  person  with  a  thing," 
i.e.  _"  bestow  it  upon  him."  Studium  means  either  (1)  devotion  to  a 
subject,  "  study  "  ;  or  (2)  devotion  to  a  person  or  a  party,  "  zeal  "  or 
"  party-spirit." 

26.  me  dius  fidius  :  a  formula  of  asseveration,  in  full  ita  me  dius 
fidiu.i  iuvct  or  .servet,  "so  may  the  god  of  faith  help  or  preserve  me." 
curiae  :  the  senate  usually  met  in  the  Curia  IlostiUa,  built  by  the 
king  Tullus  Ilostilius  ;  it  was  burned  down  in  62  B.C.,  rebuilt  the 
next  year,  and  finally  demolished  by  Caesar  in  45  B.C. — There 
was  also  a  Curia  Pompeii,  built  by  Pompeius  and  closed  after 
the  assassination  of  Caesar  in  it';  and  a  Curia  Julia,  commenced 
by  Caesar  and  completed  l)y  the  triumvirs  Octavianns,  Antonius, 
and  Lepidiis.  gratias  agere  :  "  to  give  thanks."  Distinguish  gmfiaui. 
habere,  "  to  feel  gi-ateful  "  ;  gratiam  referre,  "to  return  a  favoui." 

27.  gestiunt  :  a  strong  word,  expressing  passionate  desire,  quod 
.  .  .  futura  sit :  "  because  (as  they  think)  he  will  be."  Qui>d  with 
the  indicative  would  state  a  reason  given  by  Cicero  himself,  quod 

Cic.  Ma,;  3 
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with  the  subjunctive  reports  the  cause  assigned  by  the  parietes  foi 
their  expression  of  gratitude  (virtual  oratie  obliqva).  brevi  tempore  : 
the  time  in  the  course  of  which  an  event  occurs  is  expressed  by  the 
ablative  without  a  preposition  ;  unless  a  distributive  or  adverbial 
numeral  forms  part  of  the  expression,  in  which  case  in  is  employed, 
e.g.  ter  in  anno,  "  three  times  a  year."  ilia  auctoritas  :  abstract  for 
concrete,  equivalent  to  vir  ilia  auctoritate  jJraeditus,  "  a  man  of  such 
weighty  character."  Similarly  virtus  is  used  by  Cicero  for  "  a  man 
of  worth."  - 
28.  his  .  .  .  sedibus :  i.e.  the  senate-house. 

Ch.  IV. —  Yo7i  have  saved  the  hommr  of  an  old  family  as  well,  and 
all  this  you  have  done  vnaidcd  ;  and  the  memory  of  it  will  never 
die  away. 

IV. — 1.  equidem  :  this  word,  though  it  occurs  far  oftener  with  the 
Ist  person  than  with  the  2nd  or  3rd,  has  no  connection  with  ego,  but 
is  formed  from  the  particle  e  (cp.  edepol,  eeastor)  and  quideni. 

2.  C.  Marcelli  :  either  the  brother  of  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  consul 
in  49  B.C.  ;  or  his  cousin,  consul  in  50,  who  married  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  pietate  :  2^'''tas  means  dutiful  conduct  either 
(1)  towards  the  gods,  or  (2)  towards  our  relatives,  our  country,  or  any 
one  who  has  a  natural  claim  upon  us.  Here  it  is  clearly  used  in  the 
second  sense,  of  the  affection  of  a  brother  or  cousin. 

3.  modo ;  in  the  temporal  sense,  referring  to  time  just  past,  "  just 
now,"  Wkepaiillo  ante,  i.  22.  In  classical  prose  it  never  denotes  time 
actually  present,  or  time  just  about  to  come,  vobiscum :  the  senators. 
Marcellorum  :  the  Marcelli  were  a  distinguished  plebeian  family  of 
the  yens  Claudia.  "The  most  famous  name  in  the  annals  of  their 
house  was  that  of  Marcus  Clauilius  Marcellus,  five  times  consul,  who 
took  tlie  spolia  opima  from  the  king  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls  (222  B.C.), 
and  captured  Syracuse  (212  B.C.). 

4.  pectus :  frequently  used  figuratively  in  prose,  though  cor  is  not. 
obfudit :  lit.  "  poured  over."  The  use  is  strange  :  we  should  expect 
vieo  pectori  memoria  offusa  est,  corresponding  to  the  active  form 
'pectori  menwriani  iijfvndrrc.     tu  :  Caesar. 

5.  M.  Marcello  conservato :  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance, 
fiuam  :  when,  as  here,  there  is  no  danger  of  ambiguity,  .ie  and  suns 
may  be  used  to  refer  to  some  word  which  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  nobilissimam  familiam  :  quos  (with  these  words  in  appo- 
sition), or  quorum  (genitive  of  definition),  must  be  supplied  before 
these  words  from  qnihus  in  the  preceding  clause. 

7.  vindicasti  :  from  the  original  sense  of  vindicare,  "  to  claim  "  (as 
in  ii.  22,  Fortuna  sihi  rindicat),  comes  the  s})e('ial  use  vindicare  in 
llhertatem,  "  to  claim  something  in  order  to  make  it  free,"  ie.  "  to 
set  free"  (cp.  vindieta,  the  rod  with  which  a  slave  was  touched  in  the 
process  of  emancipation).  Finally,  vindicare  with  ab  and  ablative  is 
used  generally  for  "to  deliver  from." 

8.  hunc  diem  :  i.e.  the  thanks  you  have  received  to-day. 
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9.  gratulationibus  :  a  gratulatio  was  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods  for  some  national  success.  Supplicatlo  was  used  in  the  same 
sense,  but  might  also  mean  a  period  of  humiliation.  On  four 
occasions  the  senate  decreed  a  svpplicatio  in  consequence  of  Caesar's 
victories  :  in  57  B.C.  for  fifteen  days,  in  5.5  and  52  for  twenty  days, 
in  46  for  forty  days.  A  sttppUcatio  lasting  as  long  as  fifteen  days 
was  without  precedent,  as  Caesar  himself  points  out  in  his  "  Gallic 
War"  ;  hence  Cicero  might  well  use  the  adjective  i/mumembilibus. 
iure :  "  with  justice,"  one  of  the  few  substantives  that,  having 
practically  become  adverbs,  are  used  in  the  ablative  to  express 
manner  without  an  adjective  or  the  preposition  cmn.  The  oppo- 
site of  iure  is  inluria,  "  wrongly."  haec  ...  res  :  the  pardoning  of 
Marcel  1  us. 

_  10.  unius  :  equivalent  to  soUus.     duce  te :  ablative  of  attendant 
circumstance. 

11.  illae  quidem  :  sc.  erant.  See  note  on  iii.  11,  multo  magnoque 
comitatu  :  sc.  gestae  s^iiit ;  ablative  of  manner.  The  reference  is 
to  Caesar's  officers  and  army. 

13.  tropaeis  :  a  tropaenm  (Greek  trSpaiSti)  was  a  monument  of 
the  enemy's  rout  or  "turning"  (Greek  tr Ope),  oiigina.lly  erected  on 
the  battlefield,  and  consisting  of  a  tree-trunk  with  some  of  the 
enemy's  armour  suspended  from  it ;  later  it  became  an  elaborate 
work  of  art,  similarly  adorned  with  spoils,  monumentis :  com- 
memorative buildings,  such  as  the  Forum  lulium.  adlatura  ...  sit : 
consecutive  subjunctive.  Instead  of  a  second  consecutive  clause, 
parallel  to  this,  and,  like  it,  dependent  on  tanta  est,  Cicero  substitutes 
a  principal  sentence,  at  haec  .  .  .  florescit.  This  principal  sentence 
expresses  the  logical  result  of  tanta  est  ;  while  the  clause  ut  .  .  . 
aetas,  though  grammatically  expressed  as  a  result,  is  in  thought 
subordinate  to  the  clause  at  hare  .  .  .  Jfore-ieit.  Translate,  there- 
fore, "it  is  so  great  that,  thovgh  time  will  put  an  end,  ...  yet  the 
fame  of  your  mercy  grows  every  day." 

14.  quod  non  .  .  .  conficiat  et  consumat  :  subjunctive  in  a  con- 
secutive relative  clause,  quod  being  equivalent  to  tale  nt  id.  Cicero 
is  fond  of  using  pairs  of  words  which  are  almost  synonymous.  Here 
the  second  is  more  definite  than  the  first  ;  for  conficere,  besides  the 
meaning  of  "  destroy  "  ("  finish  "  in  the  unfavourable  sense),  which  it 
bears  in  this  passage,  often  means  "  to  complete  "  ("  finish  "  in  the 
favourable  sense). 

15.  aliquando  :  "  at  some  time  or  other,"  here  equivalent  to  tandem, 
"  at  length,"  with  which  word  it  is  often  combined. 

16.  iustitia  :  "  fairness,"  here  almost  "  mercy." 

17.  operibus:  i.e.  tropaeu  et  monumentis,  the  symbols  of  Caeanr's 
success  in  war,  opposed  to  laudihus,  the  glory  of  clemency.  Tnis 
operibu.^  is  the  usual  dative  of  the  indirect  object  witli  a  verb  of 
"taking  away"  (detrahet).  detrahet  :  for  the  indicative  in  a 
sub-dependent  clause,  see  note  on  ronseevfus  es,  ii.  5.  adferat :  con- 
secutive subjunctive.  Note  the  diiference  of  tense  in  drtrahet  and 
adferat  :   the  time  notion  is  much   fainter  in  the  subjunctive  than 
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in  the  indicative ;  hence  the  present  subjunctive  is  often  used  where 
we  should  use  a  future,  e.g.,  vereor  ne  vcuiat,  I  fear  he  will  come. 

18.  ceteros  :  made  more  emphatic  by  the  addition  of  oinnes, 
Cicero  is  thinking  of  Marius,  Cinnn.  and  Sulla,  all  of  whom  were 
bloodthirsty  conquerors,  victores  bellorum  civilium  :  the  objective 
genitive  is  widely  used  in  Latin  where  a  preposition  is  required 
in  English, — "conquerors  in  civil  wars." 

19.  aequitate  et  misericordia :  ablatives  of  respect,  aequitas, 
"  fairness,"  is  often  contrasted  with  iustltia,  "  justice  "  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

20.  te  ipsum  vicisti :  ip.mm,  not  ip.se,  because  te  is  the  emphatic 
word — "  it  is  yourself,  not  othei's,  that  you  have  conquered."  Te  ipse 
vicisti  would  mean,  "you  have  been  conquered  by  yourself,  not  by 
others."  vereor  ut  hoc  .  .  .  possit  :  "I  fear  that  it  cannot."  Ut, 
introducing  a  clause  depending  on  a  verb  of  fearing,  ^  we  non; 
but  the  vt  constr'jction  is  comparatively  rare.  Cicero  apologises 
for  a  possible  failure  to  convey  to  his  audience  the  ideas  he  has  in  his 
mind,  hoc  quod  dicam  :  "what  I  am  going  to  say,"  alluding  to  the 
passage /^Av«w  .  .  .  dcvicta  est.  Z*i6'awt  is  doubtless  future  indicative, 
not  present  subjunctive  :  see  note  on  con.seciitus  e.s,  ii.  5. 

21.  perinde  .  .  .  atque  :  "just  as."  This  relative  use  of  afque 
occurs  after  words  expressing  similarity  or  difference,  e.g.,  idem, 
aiviiU.i,  iilin-f,  contra, 

22.  sentio :  for  the  mood  see  note  on  Instrafae  svnt,  ii.  H. 
victoriam  vicisse  videris  :  note  the  alliteration,  cum  ,  .  ,  remisisti  : 
'•  by  resigning."  Cum  is  regularly  used  with  the  indicative  to  intro- 
duce a  (hjinitiini  of  the  action  of  the  principal  sentence. 

2-1.  condicione  :  ablative  of  cause.  For  the  meaning  of  the  word 
see  note  on  iii.  3.     iudicio  :  ablative  of  the  instrument. 

26.  victoriae  condicio  visque  :  by  hendiadys  for  "  the  essential 
nature  of  victory  " ;  lit.  "  the  nature  and  force  of  victory."  Vis 
often  =  the  "  meaning  "  of  a  word,  its  "  force."  The  thought  is  : 
'•  Victory  means  the  downfall  of  one  party  ;  but  Caesar  has  raised 
the  fallen,  thereby  undoing  (in  a  sense)  the  work  of  victory,  and 
so  proving  himself  greater  than  victory."  devicta :  "  completely 
vanquished."  Be  in  composition  often  gives  the  notion  of  com- 
pleteness ;  cp.  debellare,  deeertare,  "to  fight  to  the  bitter  end." 

Ch.  v.,  YI.—7'he  recall  of  Marcellus  gives  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  the  otlier  members  of  the  party.  Personally,  I  loas  always  an 
advocate  of  peace,  and  joined  I'onipeiiis  only  from  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  past  .services.  Mareelliis,  like  me,  abhorred  the  blord- 
th irstiaess  of  crtrenie  parti.mns.  ('(intimic,  Caesar,  your  p(dicy  oj 
amnesty,  in  which  you  will  find  your  truest  sat i.sfaetion  ;  recall  ih 
men  who  opposed  you,  out  (fa  mistaken  notion  of  patriotism. 


e 


V. — 1.  hoc  .  .  .  attendite  :  hoc  indicium  is  accusative  governed 
by  attendite;  lit.  "observe  his  decision,  how  widely  it  apj)lies "  ; 
whereas  our  idiom  would  make  it  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause, 
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"observe  how  widely  his  decision  applies."  This  is  known  as  tlic 
proleptic  use  of  the  accusative  (Greek  prOlejislx,  "anticip.ation "). 
because  the  objpct  of  the  principal  sentence  antirijuitrs  the  subject  of 
the  dependent  clause.  Patrat  is  suV)jnnctive  in  a  dependent  questidn. 
Attentlcre,  with  accusative,  is  t)ften  usisd  briefly  for  aniinuiii,  or  a?iimi<,s- 
attcn'tcvr  iid,  with  accusative,  "to  direct  one's  attention  to"  a  thing. 

3.  ilia  arma  :  the  civil  war  which  beg:an  in  49  B.C.  fato :  Cicero 
implies  that  resistance  to  Caesar  was  due  to  the  working  of  some 
supernatural  })ower.  nescio  quo  :  for  the  construction  see  note  on 
nescio  qini  iiioilo,  iii.  14.  The  words  suggest  the  notion  of  "inexplic- 
able," "  unaccouutab'e,"  "  mysterious." 

4.  aliqua  .  .  .  humani  :  "we  are  convicted  of  some  fault  due  to 
the  human  tendency  to  err."  Tencrl  with  ablative  of  instrument  is 
pro[)erly,  "to  be  bound  by." 

6.  scelere :  ablative  of  separation.  Scclua  is  "crime,"  deliberate 
wrongdoing  ;  whereas  culjia  may  be  due  to  error  of  judgment.  The 
particular  crime  meant  is  high  treason,  certe :  here  in  a  restrictive 
sense,  "at  least."     liberati  :  equivalent  to  al/xoh/fi,  "acquitted." 

6.  deprecantiDus  vobis :  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance  ; 
similarly  lu/lla  (lcj,re  tinfc.  (below).  Dcprcrnri,  with  an  accusative, 
means  (1)  to  pray  for  escape  from  something,  e.g.  ralamitatrm 
Jcprcrari ;  (2)  tf)  intercede  on  behalf  of  somcthinsr.  c  y.  vitain 
dcprecari.  rei  publicae :  dative  of  advantage,  conse  vavit :  the 
mood  is  indicative,  because  the  evm  clause  is  a  definition  of  the 
action  of  the  principal  sentence  iudicavit  .  .  .  suficrjjtiim.  me  .  .  . 
reddidit :  the  force  of  cuni,  extends  to  this  clause.  The  principal 
sentence  begins  at  non  ille. 

7.  mihi :  i.i\  to  my  home  and  my  ordinary  way  of  life,  amplis- 
simos  viros  :  men  who  had  held  high  ofhce  in  the  state,  corresponding 
roughly  to  our  "  right  honourable  gentlemen." 

8.  sibi  ipsos  :  ijj.sos  points  the  contrast  between  the  men  and  their 
belongings;  yy.vM- would  point  the  contrast  between  themselves  and 
their  countr3\ 

9.  frequentiam :  "  concourse,"  from  fnqncns  in  the  sense  of 
'•crowdwl"  (c.q.  scnfitiis  frcquem,  "a  crowded  House"). 

10.  hostes :   "  enemies  of  the  state." 

11.  ignoratione:  ablative  of  cause,  like  the  three  following  sub- 
stantives. Cicero  means  that  they  misunderstood  Caesar's  character. 
metu :  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus,  .says  that  Marcellus  and  his 
relatives  would  have  stayed  in  Italy  in  49  H.C.  but  for  fear  of 
Cae.sar's  sword  {nisi  (jlaiiium  Cae.sari.s  tifUHisxoit).  cupiditate : 
"greed."  The  camp  of  Pompeius  at  Dyrrliachium  was  fud  of  men 
who  dreamt  of  the  oilices  and  honours  and  other  plunder  that  would 
fall  to  them  when  Caesar  was  beaten. 

12.  crudelitate:  "  love  of  bloodshed." 

Ill  audiendum  :  used  impers-tnally  ;  lit.  "a  hearing  should  be 
given  on  tiie  subject  of  peace."  The  extremists  would  not  listen 
to  any  propo.sals  for  peace,  either  from  Caesar  or  from  the  moderate 
men  on  their  own  side. 
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14.  orationem :  '■  'anguage."  civium :  including  Cicero  himself, 
flagitantium  :  "  loudly  demanding,"  much  stronger  than  jwxtnlo. 

1 .5.  neque  .  .  .  civilia :  Cicero  was  lying  ill  at  Dyrrhachium  when 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus  was  fought.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 

17.  togae  :  a  metaphorical  equivalent  for  pads.  Toga  is  the  garb 
of  peace,  opposed  to  sagnm,  the  soldier's  cloak,  and  j^alud amentum , 
the  general's  cloak,  (jp.  Cicero's  own  line,  Cedaut  anna  togae, 
conccdat  laiirea  lingxiae.  socia  :  the  use  of  the  genitive  (^wmt^^ 
togae)  makes  socia  a  noun  rather  than  adjective,  hominem  :  i.e. 
Pompeius  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  political  leader.  This,  of  course, 
was  not  Cicero's  only  reason  for  ultimately  deciding  to  join  Pompeius ; 
but  it  is  the  only  one  which  he  could  mention  in  Caesar's  presence. 

18.  consilio  :  ablative  of  cause. 

19.  grati  animi :  either  possessive  or  tiubj'ective  genitive.  Cicero 
was  grateful  for  the  part  Pompeius  had  taken  in  procuring  his 
recall  from  banishment,  57  B.C. 

20.  cupiditate  .  .  .  spe :  ablatives  of  cause,  prudens  et  sciens : 
"  knowingly  and  deliberately,"  Cicero  uses  the  same  phrase  in  one 
of  his  letters,  where  he  compares  himself  to  Amphiaraus  of  Argos, 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  although 
(being  a  seer)  he  knew  that  he  would  meet  his  death  there.  For 
the  adverbial  use  of  the  adjectives,  see  note  on  tacitus,  i.  8. 
tamquam:  often  used,  like  quasi,  to  modify  a  strong  expression. 

21.  ruerem:  consecutive  subjunctive,  meum  consilium :  the  policy 
of  reconciliation. 

22.  in  hoc  ordine :  i.e.  in  the  senate.     See  note  on  i.  24. 

23.  Integra  re:  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance;  "while  the 
matter  was  still  undecided,"  "while  it  was  still  an  open  question," 
i.e.  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Integer  {in  +  root  seen  in 
tango')  means  "untouched." 

24.  cum  capitis  mei  periculo  :  "  at  the  risk  of  my  life."  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus  some  of  1  j  I'umpeian  leaders  went  to  Corcyra, 
where  Cicero,  as  the  senior  ex-consul  present,  was  asked  by  Cato  to 
take  command.  When  he  declined,  the  young  Gnaeus  Pompeius 
would  have  killed  him  as  a  traitor,  had  not  Cato  prevented  him. 
Caput  is  here  equivalent  to  vita ;  in  legal  language  it  often  means 
one's  privileges  as  a  citizen.  The  ablative  of  manner  must  be  accom- 
panied either  by  a  preposition  (as  here),  or  by  an  epithet  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  words,  e.g.  iurc,  iv.  9.  sensi  :  equivalent  to 
se?dentiam  dixi.  Sentio,  like  censeo,  sometimes  means  to  express  as 
well  as  to  entertain  an  opinion,  tam  iniustus  existimator  rerum : 
"  so  unfair  a  critic." 

25.  qui  dubitet :  subjunctive  in  a  consecutive  relative  clause. 
quae  .  .  .  fuerit :  subjunctive  of  dependent  question.  Cicero  argues 
that  Caesar  had  no  desire  to  fight. 

26.  voluntas :  often  used  by  Cicero  of  political  opinions,  pacis 
auctores  :  "those  who  promoted  peace."  Anctor  is  applied  to  one 
who  promotes  or  supports,  as  well  as  to  one  who  originates. 
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2?.  cfensuerit  .  .  .  fuerit:  causal  subjunctives.  With  Oeflseo,  the 
action  resolved  upon  is  usually  expressed  by  the  gerundive  with  C'^sc 
(expressed  or  understood),  less  commonly  by  ut  with  the  subjunctive. 
ceteris  :  dative  masculine,  id  minus  mirum  :  sc.  erat.  Id  stands 
for  i'Zim  pads  anctorcs  con-iervando.')  crn.-'<eir. 

28.  turn,  cum  esset :  not  "  at  the  time  when  it  was  "  (which  Would 
be  expressed  by  crat),  but  "  at  that  time,  since  it  was."  anceps  : 
"wavering,"  "doubtful";  lit.  "two-headed,"  from  on{=  a/uM)  + 
caput,     belli  :  genitive  with  cwitus  as  well  as  with  fort u/i a. 

29.  victor  :  in  apposition  to  qui,  "  the  man  who,  when  victorious." 
diligit  :  "  esteems,"  much  weaker  than  amat. 

VI. — 1,  huius  .  .  .  rei :  ?.^.  that  Marcellus  counselled  peace.  The 
genitive  is  objective  with  tc-ttist. 

3.  lit:  adverb,  "  as." 

4.  quanto  cum  dolore :  ablative  of  manner  with  extimcscenton. 
cum  .  .  .  turn  :  equivalent  to  e^  .  .  .  et. 

5.  certorum  hominum  :  for  quorimdam,  certain  persons  known  but 
not  named.  After  Caesar's  defeat  at  Dyrrhachium  in  48  B.C.,  many 
of  the  Pompeian  officeis  talked  loudly  of  the  magistracies  they  would 
hold  in  Rome  next  year,  and  the  confiscated  property  that  would  fall 
to  them, 

6.  quo :  "  wherefore,"  really  causal  ablative  of  the  relative  pronoun 
qui.  gratior  :  in  passive  sense,  "  more  acceptable."  For  the  active 
sense,  cp.  (/rati  aninii,  v.  19.  liberalitas :  "generosity,"  the  d's- 
position  befitting  a  freeman  (liber). 

7.  ilia  :  rcf(;i  ring  to  imolentiam  and  ferocitatem.  non  .  .  .  causae 
.  .  .  sed  victoriae  :  ''not  the  merits  of  the  contemling  parties' political 
aims  .  .  .  but  their  use  of  victury." 

10.  vacuum:  equivalent  to  sine.  Caesar  did  not  follow  up  hi.s 
victories  in  battle  hy  ])roscriptions  in  Rome. 

11.  Martis  :  for  belli  ox armorum.  as  Ceres  often  stands  for  "  corn,'' 
I  wZcawMv  for '•  fire,'' etc.     ut  .  .  .  debeat:  a  consecutive  clause. 

12.  si  fieri  posset,  .  .  .  excitaret  :  "if  it  were  possible,  ...  he 
would  (miw)  siimuiiin."  The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used  in  both 
protasis  aiul  apodosis,  because  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in  the 
present.  When  a  conditional  sentence  of  past  time  is  made  indirect 
by  quill,  a  subjunctive  apodosis  is  expresseil  by  the  future  participle 
with  the  perfect  subjunctive  of  siim  (here  it  woidil  have  been 
ex.cHaturux  fiu'vif).  inferis  :  the  inhaliitauts  of  the  underworld,  "  the 
dead,"  o])poscd  to  superi ,  "  the  gods  above." 

13.  acie  :    "  army  "  in  battle  array. 

14.  alterius  vero  partis:  i.e.  the  Pompeian  party.  The  plural 
partes  is  more  common  iu  this  sense.  The  geuiiive  depends  in  part 
loosely  on  nihil  (cp.  nihil  coyitant  seeleris,  vii.  12),  and  also  on 
victuriavi,  tlie  phras3  making  an  antithesis  to  tuani  victoriam,  1.  8 
above.  The  sentence  may  have  been  begun  as  though  it  were  to  end 
with  niniis  iractoidafi/isset  victoria ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  words 
nihil  amplais   dicam    suggest   the    accusative   and    infinitive   that 
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follows.  As  the  speech  is  said  never  to  have  been  revised  for 
publication,  some  srraminatical  looseness  is  to  be  expected. 

17.  otiosis  :  "those  who  were  neutral."  Otio.sus  often  denotes 
freedom  from  (\ificlal  business ;  here  it  means  refusal  to  side  with 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  Caesar  had  announced  that  he 
would  treat  all  neutral  citizens  as  his  fiiends.  sensisset  .  .  .  fuisset : 
subjunctives  in  dependent  question.  The  Pompeians  considered  all 
who  stayed  in  Italy  in  49  B.C.  as  public  enemies. 

IS.  ut  .  .  .  videantur ;  a  consecutive  clause. 

ly.  etiam  si  .  .  .  expetiverunt :  the  indicative  in  a  concessive  clause 
introduced  by  etiam  al  ('•  although  ")  shows  that  the  writer  regards 
what  is  conceded  as  a  fact :  the  subjunctive  would  imply  that  the 
concession  was  made  simply  for  the  sake  of  argument  ("  even  if  "). 
Poimas  {ih  aliquo  expetere,  "to  claim  penalties  from  a  person,"  "to 
punish,"  is  opposed  to  i)oe7i,as  dare  or  .wlvcn;  "to  pay  penalties,"  "  to 
be  punislicd." 

20.  delictum :  "  fault,"  properly  a  falling  short  (delmq^ud)  of  the 
standard  lixed  by  law. 

21.  aliquando  :   "at  last  "  ;  cp.  note  on  iv.  15. 

22.  omnem  .  .  .  contulisse  :  "  to  have  referred  all  hope  of  salvation 
to  (i,.e.  to  have  made  it  depend  entirely  upon)  the  victor's  mei'cy 
and  wisdom."     Sdlnth  means  the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  wliole. 

24.  tuo  isto :  one  of  these  words  is  redundant,  bono  :  "  gift," 
referring  to  clenicntiam  et  saj)ientiam. 

25.  cum  ,  .  .  turn  :  "  both  .  .  .  and"  fortuna  :  the  ablative  with  fruor 
is  instrumental,  "  enjoy  yourself  by  means  of."  natura :  "  natural 
disposition,"  opposed  to  morihiis,  "character"  as  the  result  of  habit. 

2(i.  ex  quo  :  this  refers  loosely  to  natura  et  morlhus  tills,  sapienti: 
possessive  dative. 

27.  cetera:  Caesar's  successes  in  war.  The  accusative  is  regularly 
used  with  recordur  by  Cicero  ;  only  in  two  passages  does  he  use  the 
genitive. 

28.  felicitati  tuae  gratulabere :  "you  will  congratulate  yourself  on 
your  good  fortune."  Fciicitas  does  not  denote  "  happiness  "  in  the 
subjective  sense  (an  agreeable  state  of  mind),  but  objective  ("good 
luck")  The  common  construction  would  be /eZic^to^ewt  tuam  (oi  de 
felicitate  ti/a)  til/i  (jratulahere.  * 

32.  summa  bona  :  '■  the  supreme  goods,"  as  they  were  held  to  be 
by  the  Peripatetics,  nimirum :  "  without  a  doubt "  ;  lit.,  "  not 
wonderful  "  («?'  =  ne,  as  in  qii'uliii,  +  ijiirvm).  vel :  intensive,  "even." 
Vel  is  frequently  found  in  this  sense  with  superlative  adjectives,  to 
denote  the  highest  possible  degree,     sola:  the  Stoic  view. 

33.  laude  vera :  "  real  merit." 

34.  haec  :  the  good  ([ualities  just  enumerated,  a  virtute  donata 
...  a  fortuna  commodata  :  "  bestowed  by  merit,  .  .  .  lent  by  fortune." 
Commixlare,  to  give  a  i)erson  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  opposed  to  donare, 
to  give  a  gift  outright.  The  preposition  is  used  with  the  ablatives 
because  mrfns  and/urtuna  are  personified,  and  treated  as  agents,  not 
instrumeutb. 
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35.  videantur:  consecutive  subjunctive,     noli.  .  .  defetigari :  the 

usual  way  of  expressing  a  prohibition  addressed  to  a  definite  person 
is  by  m'Zi  with  the  infinitive,  as  here.  iVV  withthe  perfect  subjunctive 
is  comparatively  rare,  especially  when  the  verb  is  deponent.  The 
amnesty  for  which  Cicero  here  appeals  was  granted  by  Caesar,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  44  B.C.,  to  all  his  opponents,  whom  he  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  and  even  to  hold  office. 

36.  cupiditate  :  "greed"  or  "evil  ambition."  The  ablative  is 
causal. 

37.  pravitate:  "vice."  Pravus  is  literally  "  crooked,"  opposed  to 
rectus,  "straight."  f  ^^.Isa  :  "mistaken."  The  MSS.  reading  is 
stvUa,  "  foolish." 

38.  specie:  "idea"  or  "notion," — the  outward  appearance  of  a 
thing  as  presented  to  the  mind.  These  men  thought  that  by  following 
Pompeius  they  were  helping  to  maintain  the  constitution. 

39.  si  .  .  .  aliqui :  either  quis  or  alitjids  may  be  used  in  the  protasis 
of  a  conditional  sentence. 

40.  timendum  :  gerundive,  agreeing  with  tc. 

Ch.  VII. —  You  siuapeet  that  a  conspiracy  in  on.  foot  against  you.  It 
would  bet  lie  heiyht  of  folly  for  any  one  to  have  designs  vj)o7i  your  life, 
for  on  you  depends  the  welfare  of  all. 

VII. — 1.  nunc  venio  :  a  formula  of  transition  to  a  new  topic, 
querellam  :  "  complaint."  Evidently  Caesar,  before  announcing  his 
intention  to  pardon  Marcellus,  had  complained  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  There  is  no  mention  of  this,  however,  in  Cicero's  letter  to 
Sulpicius  (Introd.,  §  G). 

2.  quae  .  .  .  providenda  est :  "  (the  ground  of)  which  must  be 
guarded  against."  Providere  with  accusative  means  (a)  "  to  provide 
against,"  as  here  ;  (b)  "to  provide,"  e.g.frvmentum.  With  the  dative 
it  means  "to  provide  for,"  e.g.  saluti  providere.  tibi  ipsi  .  .  . 
omnibus  civibus  .  .  .  nobis  :  datives  of  the  agent  with  the  gerundive 
2)rovidenda. 

3.  cum  .  .  .  turn  :  equivalent  to  et .  .  .  et. 

4.  quam  etsi  spero  esse  falsam :  "  although  I  hope  it  is  groundless." 
Quam  refeis  to  su.yjicioneni.  J^tsi  with  the  indicative  states  what  is 
conceded  as  a  fact,  not  merely  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
When  spero  means  "  I  hoi)e  "  in  the  sense  of  '*  I  trust  "or  "  I  believe," 
it  may  be  followed  by  the  present  infinitive  ;  if  it  bears  the  strict 
meaning  of  expectation  with  regard  to  the  future,  it  is  followed  by 
the  future  infinitive  ;   e.g.,  "  I  hoj)e  to  be  present"  —  spero  me  adfore. 

6.  extenuabo:  "I  will  make  light  of  it."  Cp.  extenvare  verbis, 
ii.  17.  tua  .  .  .  cautio  nostra  cautio  est:  "care  for  yourself  is  care 
for  us."  The  possessive  adjectives  are  here  equivalent  to  objective 
genitives. 

6.  si  .  .  .  peccandum  sit,  malim  :  "  if  I  must  err,  I  prefer  ....'" 
Malim  is  consecutive  suljjunctive  ;  the  subjunctive  in  the  ))n)tasis  (sit) 
is  due  to  assimilation  to  the  verb  {malim j  ou  which  it  tlepeuds.     in 
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alterutro :   neuter,  "  in  one  way  or  the   other."    The   first    part  of 
(tliiriiti'v  is  hardly  ever  declined. 

7.  prudens  :  "  cautious,"  "  circumspect,"  a  very  rare  sense  (Lewis 
.mill  Mioit);  the  regular  meaning  is  '-knowing"  or  "intelligent." 
quisnam  :  •'  who,  pray  ?  "  Aam,  joined  as  an  enclitic  to  an  inter- 
i(i,i:;itive  word  {e.g.  //id.s,  vhi),  expresses  some  emotion  in  the  speaker, 
iste  tarn  demens  :  "  the  madman  of  whom  you  speak."  Isfe  generally 
denotes  some  connection  with  the  person  addressed.  Tarn  is  often 
used  where  the  consecutive  clause  is  not  expressed  :  here  some  such 
phr<ise  as  ut  tlbi  insidittw  might  be  supplied,  "  so  mad  as  to  plot 
ag.ainst  you." 

8.  de  tuisne  ■?  "  one  of  your  friends  ? "  There  are  two  classes  from 
either  of  wljich  Caesar's  danger  may  come,— his  friends  or  his 
enemies.  These  alternatives  are  stated  by  the  sentences  de  tuhne 
and  an  si  nihil  .  .  .  inimiei.  Taniet.ii  introduces  a  parenthesis  in 
which  Cicero  protests  against  the  current  limitation  of  the  term  tvi 
to  those  who  had  always  been  on  Caesar's  side  :  in  the  next  sentence 
(an  ex  hoc  mimcro  .  .  .  fiierunt)  he  adopts  this  current  limitation, 
and  restates  his  original  question  in  an  amended  form.  Although 
grammatically  there  are  three  alternatives,  introduced  respectively 
by  -ne,  an,  an,  logically  there  are  only  two,  qui  una  tecum  fne runt 
being  a  sublivision  of  tvi.  tametsi  :  '•  and  yet,"  like  quanupiam  and 
rt.<i,  this  word,  besides  its  common  sense  of  "although,"  is  used  to 
introduce  an  ol>jection  made  by  the  speaker  himself. 

9.  insperantibus  :  "  contrary  to  their  hopes,"  rarely  used  except  in 
dative  or  ablative.  For  the  form  of  the  adjective  cp.  non  me 
indiceute,  "not  without  my  telling."  ex  hoc  numero,  qui  .  .  . 
fuerunt :  the  relative  pronoun  is  in  the  pluial,  since  the  antecedent 
(attribute)  Iwc  is  in  sense  equivalent  to  horum  (genitive  of  material). 
Such  a  construction  is  known  as  xynHia  (Greek,  "sense"),  the 
concord  following  the  sense,  and  not  the  form,  of  the  expression. 
This  clause  refers  to  the  men  who  fought  on  Caesar's  side  in  the 
civil  war. 

10.  una :  adverb,  often  used,  like  simul  (vi.  29),  to  emphasise  the 
preposition  cum. 

11.  ullo:  here  used  substantivally  for  quoqnam — a  rare  use,  found 
also  in  Caesar  and  Liyy  in  the  obli(iue  cases  of  the  singular  number, 
quo  duce  :  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance,  omnia  summa  :  "  all 
tiic  greatest  advantages,"  lit.  "everything  in  the  highest  degree." 
sit  adeptus  :  subjunctive  in  a  sub-dependent  clause. 

12.  suae  :  se.  vitae.  Se  and  suits  in  a  consecutive  clause  (as  here, 
vt  . .  .  anU-jwnat)  regularly  refer  to  the  subject  of  that  clause,  not  to 
the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence,  tui :  masculine  plural,  and 
in  antithesis  to  inimiei  in  the  next  line. 

1.3.  sceleris  :  partitive  genitive  after  nihil,  ne  quid  inimiei:  sc. 
sceleris  cogilent.  The  indefinite  pronoun  qnis  is  found  regularly 
after  ne,  7ium,  si,  nisi,  hiimiei  are  personal  enemies,  while  hostes 
are  enemies  of  the  state,     qui  :  sc.  inimiei  sunt? 

14.  8ua  pertinacia :  ablative  of  cause,  "  by  their  own  obstinacy." 
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After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  the  Pompeian  leaders  continued  the 
struggle  in  Africa,  until  they  were  defeated  at  Thapsus  (6th  April, 

46  B.C.). 

15.  supersint  .  .  .  sint :  consecutive  subjunctives,  de  inimicis  : 
equivalent  to  a  partitive  genitive  inimicorum. 

16.  qui  fuerunt :  sc.  inimlci.  The  indicative  is  used  because  the 
clause  is  a  mere  definition.     See  note  on  consecutus  es,  ii.  5. 

17.  tantae  latebrae  et  tanti  recessus  :  "such  dark  recesses."  Two 
Latin  substantives  are  often  best  expressed  in  English  by  an  adjective 
and  a  substantive.  Cicero  means  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  it 
may  be  that  a  conspiracy  is  being  hatched. 

18.  augeamus  :  "let  us  strengthen,"  jussive  or  hortative  subjunctive. 
sane  :  "  liy  all  means."     simul  :  "thereby." 

19.  omnium  :  to  be  taken  with  rerum  :  the  forward  position  of  the 
adjective  gives  it  force  ;  cp.  nihil  in  the  next  line,  ignarus  rerum  : 
"  ignorant  of  the  world."  Rerum  is  objective  genitive.  Instead  of 
a'  second  objective  genitive  with  rudis,  a  preposition  is  substituted 
for  the  sake  of  variety. 

20.  tam  nihil  umquam  .  .  .  cogitans  :  "  so  utterly  thoughtless." 
Nihil  cogitauH  is  treated  as  one  word,  and  modified  by  tam. 

21.  qui  non  intellegat :  a  consecutive  relative  clause  ;  qui  =  vt  in. 

22.  contineri :  "is  involved  in,"  "rests  upon."  unius  tua  vita: 
"  your  individual  life."  The  possessive  adjective  tua  is  equivalent  to 
the  possessive  genitive  tui,  hence  the  genitive  unius.  Similarly  "  your 
own  life"  would  be  tua  ipsivs  vita,  omnium:  so.  vitas,  as  subject  of 
pcndere  (distinguish  from  jfctidSre).  Caesar's  death  was  the  signal 
for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  civil  war. 

23.  dies  noctesque  :  accusative  of  duration  of  time,  ut  debeo  ;  sc. 
cogitare.  dum  taxat  :  often  written  as  one  word,  "  merely."  The 
literal  meaning,  '-as  far  as  one  estimates,"  may  imply  either  "not 
more  "  or  "not  less."  In  the  former  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  tantum- 
modo,  "  only  "  ;  in  the  latter  to  saltern,  "at  least." 

24.  naturae  communis  :  '•  the  nature  which  we  all  share." 

25.  cum  .  .  .  debeat  :  concessive,  "  though  it  ought." 

26.  earn  .  .  .  consistere  :  accusative  and  infinitive  with  doleo. 

27.  motus  valetudinis :  "  fluctuations  of  health."  According  to 
Suetonius,  Caesar  was  subject  to  fainting  fits  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  had  two  epileptic  attacks. 

28.  sceleris  .  .  .  insidiarumque  consensio  :  for  scelcstamm  inndi- 
aruin  consensio,  "  combination  in  a  wicked  plot."  Where  one  idea 
is  thus  expressed  by  two  co-ordinated  nouns,  we  have  what  is  called 
hcudiadijs  (Greek,  "  one  by  means  of  two ").  The  genitive  is 
objective. 

29.  quem  deum,  si  cupiat,  posse  :  a  conditional  sentence  depending 
upon  credamns,  and  corresponding  to  the  direct  form  qui  deus,  si 
cvjdat,  jjossit  f  "  what  god  would  have  the  {)owcr,  were  he  to  have  the 
desire?"  When  a  conditional  sentence  of  this  form  is  made  depen- 
dent on  a  verb  in  a  primary  tense  (e.g.  crrda mus),  the  rule  is  that 
the  protasis  remains  unchanged,  wliile  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  is 
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put  in  the  future  infinitive.  In  the  case  of  a  modal  auxiliary 
(jxi.ssHni,  volo,  tJcht'o,  etc.)  the  present  infinitive  is  used  in  indirect 
tViiins  instead  of  the  future  infinitive. 

30.  creriamus  :  "are  we  to  believe,"  deliberative  or  dubitative  sub- 
junctive: nut  a  couditional  furui,  as  it  corresponds  to  an  indicative 
protasis  (acceilit). 

Ch.  VIII.,  IX.  —  Yaw  have  still  a  great  work  to  accomplish,  in 
li&ilimi  the  lOdiiuilx  ivhirh  the  inar  has  made.  Do  7i<>t  my  that  you 
have  lived  lony  enouyh.  Your  glory  is  as  yet  incomplete  ;  pusterity 
irill  marvel  at  your  xuccess  as  a  general,  hut  tvill  condemtb  you  if  you, 
fall  to  perforin  the  task  of  reconstruction. 

VIII. — 1.  excitanda  :  "  to  lie  raised  up,"  opposed  to  iacere,  "  to  lie 
prostrate."  tibi . .  .  uni  :  dative  of  agent  with  the  gerundive  e.vcitanda. 

3.  constituenda  iudicia  :  by  one  of  the  Icyes  luliae  of  46  B.C. 
senators  and  knights  were  alone  made  eligible  as  jurymen,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  trihnni  aerarrl  (i.e.  persons  possessed  of  an  income 
of  more  than  300,000,  but  less  than  400,000  sesterces),  wlio  had  been 
admitted  by  the  Irx  Avrelia  of  70  B.C.  revocanda  fides  :  "  credit 
must  be  restored."  In  view  of  the  financial  crisis  produced  by  the 
civil  w.ar,  Caesar  in  40  made  two  concessions  to  debtors:  (1)  all 
interest,  whether  paid  or  still  due,  w^as  deducted  from  the  capital 
sum  ;  (2)  the  creditor  was  bound  to  take  the  property  of  the  debtor 
in  payment  at  the  value  it  would  have  borne  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  vrar.  But  these  measures,  as  the  present  passage  shows,  had  not 
produced  the  desiied  effect,  comprimendae  libidines:  -'excesses 
must  be  checked."  Caesar  passed  and  strictly  enforced  a  sumptuary 
law,  forbidding  extravagance  in  articles  of  food  and  dress,  and  in 
monuments  to  the  dead. 

4.  propaganda  suboles  :  "  increase  of  population  must  be  en- 
couraged." Caesar  jirovided  rewards  for  the  fathers  of  large  families, 
and  forbade  any  Italian  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  to  t)e 
absent  from  his  country  for  more  than  three  years  in  succes-ion.  He 
also  enacted  that  one-third  of  the  herdsmen  employed  throughout 
Italy  should  be  freemen. 

5.  non  fuit  recusandum  :  "  it  was  inevitable "  ;  lit.  "  not  to  be 
objected  to." 

6.  animorum  ardore  et  armorum  :  "  heat  of  passion  and  of  warlike 
spirit."  Armorum  is  used  metaphorically.  The  force  of  the  prepo- 
sition in  extends  to  ardore. 

7.  quin  .  .  .  perderet  .  .  .  faceret :  these  clauses  depend  on 
non  fu'if  rerusand um. 

8.  fuisset :  subjunctive  in  a  sub-dependent  clause  ;  pluperfect, 
because  the  time  is  prior  to  that  of  theim^Qviectjx'rderet.  ornamenta 
dignitatis:  "trappings  of  its  greatness."  Ornanwnta  include  the 
state  revenues  and  public  buildings. 

".».  praesidia  stabilitatis  :  men  and  money  lost  in  the  civil  war. 
uterque  dux  ;  i.e.  Caesar  and  Pompeius. 
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10.  togatus  :  "  in  time  of  peace,"  opposed  to  armatus.  See  note 
on  togae,  v.  17.  Other  senses  of  the  word  are:  (l)  "a  Kouian 
citizen,"  opposed  to  a  foreigner  ;  (2)  under  the  empire.  "  a  client," 
the  toga  now  being  seldom  worn  save  by  that  class,  prohibuisset  : 
'•would  have  forbidden,"  potential  subjunctive,  i.e.  the  jipodosis  of  a 
conditional  sentence  with  no  protasis  expressed.  Proldbeo  may  be 
constructed  either  with  an  infinitive,  or  with  a  dependent  clause 
introduced  by  ne  or  quominiis. 

11.  tibi :  tlative  of  agent  with  tlae  gerundive  sananda. 

12.  quibus  .  .  .  mederi :  medfOf  is  an  intransitive  verb,  lit.  "to 
be  a  healer,"  and  is  followed  naturally  by  a  dative  of  the  person  or 
thing  interested.     S/oio,  on  the  contrary,  is  transitive. 

13  vocem  :  "  remark,"  made  by  Caesar  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
invitus  audivi :  "I  heard  with  regret."  The  Latin  adjective  here 
expresses  a  quality  possessed  by  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the 
action,  and  is  equivalent  to  an  English  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase. 

14.  si  ita  vis  :  "if  you  insist  upon  it." 

1.5.  naturae  .  .  .  gloriae  :  datives  of  advantage.  Caesar  at  this 
time  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  or  fifty-fifth  year,  si  placet :  impersonal, 
sc.  tihi,  "  if  you  are  resolved." 

16.  parum  :  sc.  din,  "not  long  enough."  quare  :  "wherefore," 
really  causal  ablative  of  qvae  res. 

17.  quaeso :  "I  beg  you,"  often  used  parenthetically,  doctornm 
hominum  :  "  sages  "  or  "  philosophers."     The  Stoics  are  meant. 

18.  prudentiam  :  "  wisdom."  nostro  periculo  :  ablative  of  mariner, 
"  at  our  risk." 

19.  venit  :  the  suljject  of  this  verb  is  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
clause  te  .  .  .  dicrre.  idem  istud  :  explained  by  the  accusative  and 
infinitive  clause  tihl  .  .  .  vi.i-iiise.  According  to  Suetonius,  Caesar's 
indifferent  health  made  him  long  for  death. 

20.  credo  :  "  I  believe  "  that  you  think  so.  id  audirem :  "  1  should 
agree  with  that."  Audio  is  occasionally  usetl  in  the  special  sense 
'•  1  hear  with  approbation,"  either  with  an  accusative  of  the 
person  or  thing,  or  absolutely,  si  .  .  .  viveres  :  a  condition  not 
fulfilled  in  the  present ;  si  .  .  .  natiis  cssex,  a  condition  not  fulfilled 
in  the  past. 

21.  omnium:  this  is  the  answer  to  Caesar's  plea,  tliough  not 
marked  by  any  adversative  conjunction, 

24.  fundamenta  .  .  .  quae  cogitas  :  eorum  ojienim  must  be  understood 
as  antecedent  to  /jUfie.  I'liu  language  is  metaphorical,  leferring  to 
Caesar's  plans  of  reform  ;  but  there  may  also  be  a  reference  to  tlu; 
temple  of  Vetms  Genrtri.r,  the  ancestress  of  the  (jens  Inlia,  begun  by 
Julius  and  coinpk'ted  by  Augustus,     hie  :  adverb,  "at  this  juncture." 

25.  aequitate  animi :  "  traiuiuillity  of  soul,"  the  peculiar  cx(;i'llencc 
of  the  Stoic  phihjsophy,  which  made  happiness  consist  in  superiority 
to  all  causes  of  distiirliancc.  The  ablative,  like  salvfe  in  the  preceding- 
clause,  is  instiiunental. 

26.  quid,  si :  the  apodosis  after  quid,  is  regidarly  omitted  in  sucli 
( ases  as  (his,  where  tlie  questinn  is  nnly  rhetoricid.     English,  "  what 
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if  .  .  ."  The  omitted  verb  is  fit  or  some  such  form,  istud  :  i.e. 
what  you  have  hitherto  accomplished,  cuius  :  objective  genitive  w^ith 
avalh.^hiivm. 

27.  quamvis  sis  sapiens  :  "  philosopher  though  you  are."  By 
Cicero  the  conjunction  quamvl.i  is  always  joined  with  the  subjunc- 
tive ;  but  Livy  and  the  poets  often  use  the  indicative.  Originally 
quamvis  was  two  separate  words,  vis  being  the  second  person  of  volo, 
and  the  subjunctive  was  jussive;  sis  sapiens  quam  vis,  "he  wise,  as 
much  as  you  please." 

28.  parum  .  .  .  magna  :  "  not  great  enough."  Parvm  is  the 
opposite  of  .^atis.  immo  vero  :  assenting  to,  but  explaining  the 
previous  clause. 

29.  aliis  quamvis  multis :  "for  other  men,  however  numerous," 
"  for  any  number  of  other  men."  Quamvis  is  here  an  adverb  of 
degree,  modifying  multis.  Cicero  means  that  if  Caesar's  military 
glory  were  divided  among  any  number  of  men,  each  would  have  an 
ample  share;  but  for  Caesar  himself  it  is  inadequate,  because  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  great  social  reforms,  quidquid  est : 
"  whatever  exists,"  i.e.  anything  you  like. 

31.  quodsi :  "now  if."  Q/W  is  really  the  accusative  (of  respect) 
of  the  relative  pronoun  qui. 

32,  futurus  fuit :  "  was  destined  to  be."  The  perfect  is  used 
because  the  decree  of  fate  was  passed  long  ago.  ut  .  ,  .  relinqueres  : 
a  substantival  clause  in  apposition  to  and  explanatory  of  hie.  devictis 
adversariis  :  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance.  The  preposition 
dr  in  a  compound  verb  often  denotes  that  the  action  is  carried  to  the 
uttermost  :  cp.  iv.  26,  Advej-sarivs  is  not  necessarily  a  hostile 
opponent ;  it  may  be  used  of  a  friendly  rival. 

33,  in  quo  nunc  est  :  in  a  purely  adjectival  clause  the  indicative 
is  used,  even  though  it  is  dependent  on  another  clause  which  has  its 
verb  in  the  subjunctive  (^relinqueres'). 

34.  ne  .  .  ,  sit  habitura  :  a  final  clause  depending  on  vide,  "  take 
heed."  Haheo  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  produce,"  "  cause." 
admirationis  :  "  wonder  ; "  partitive  genitive  with  j)lus.  Similarly 
gloriae. 

3.5.  si  quidem  :  "if  indeed,"  "  since." 

36.  in  suos  :  "  towards  one's  party,"  Suus  here  refers  to  an 
indefinite  subject, 

37.  meritorum  :  substantive,  "  services." 

IX. — 1,  tibi  :  dative  of  advantage  with  reliqria  est  and  restat,  but 
dative  of  the  agent  with  elaborandum  e.^t. 

2.  pars :  "  part "  or  "  character,"  a  metaphor  from  the  stage.  In 
this  figurative  sense  the  plural  partes  is  almost  always  used  by 
Cicero;  while  a  "part"  in  an  actual  play  is  always  jyar^es,  never 
pars,  actus:  a  synonym  ior  pars,  "character"  in  a  play.  "To 
play  a  part "  is  ar/ere  jjartes.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  is 
assimilated  to  the  gender  of  the  predicate. 

8.  ut .  .  .  constituas,  eaque  .  .  .  perfruare  :  substantival  clauses  in 
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apposition  to,  and  explanatory  of,  haeo,  He,  in  hoc.  Translate  by 
infinitives,  "to  orjjranise  ...  to  enjoy  to  the  full."  ea  :  ablative  with 
perfruare.  The  ablative  with  fruor,  as  with  vtvr,  rciror,  polinr. 
fungitr,  was  originally  instrumental  :  '•  I  enjoy  myself  by  nicaus  of." 
in  primis  :  "  especially,"  lit.  •' among  the  fiist";  someiiiiics  written 
as  one  word,  imprimis.  Cum  primis  is  similarly  used,  summa 
tranquillitate  et  otio  :  ablatives  of  manner. 

4.  te :  subject  of  the  infinitive  rw'W.«e.  si  voles :  the  protasis  of 
a  conditional  sentence,  the  apodosis  of  which  is  the  imperative  dicito. 
cum  .  .  .  solveris:  "when  you  (shall)  have  paid";  future- 
perfect  indicative,  referring  to  a  future  act  completed  before  tiie 
action  expres-ed  by  dicito  takes  place.     Similarly  cxplercris. 

6.  dicito:  the  future  imperative,  an  archaic  form,  is  more  formal 
than  the  present  ;  it  is  regularly  used  in  laws  and  treaties. 

7.  hoc  ipsum  diu  :  the  adverb  din  is  quoted  fr  m  the  precediuu'- 
sentence,  and  is  in  apposition  to  hoc  ipmim,  "  this  very  word  Zo«//." 
In  quo  est  aliquid  extremum  :  "  involving,  as  it  does,  some  termina- 
tion." quod  cum  venit  :  the&niecedent  isaliquid  extremum.  Venit 
is  perfect  tense. 

8.  pro  niMlo  :  "as  good  as  nothing."  The  cases  of  nihilum  most 
often  used  are  the  genitive  of  value,  nihiU,  'worthless,"  and  the 
ablative  of  measure  of  difference,  nihilo  minus,  "  nunc  the  less." 

9.  postea  nulla  est  futura :  the  speaker  is  here  stating  the 
Epicurean  theory,  according  to  which  the  soul  was  mortal,  like  the 
body,  quamquam :  "and  yet,"  introducing  an  objectiim  made  by 
the  speaker,  like  tametsi  (vii.  8).  This  is  sometimes  termed  the 
co-ordinating  use  of  quamquam.  iste  tuus  :  one  or  other  of  these 
words  is  redundant. 

10.  angustiis  :  "narrow  limits,"  used  only  in  the  plural.  The 
ablative  is  instrumental  with  coiitentiis,  which  is  really  the  perfect 
participle  of  eontiiico  used  in  a  midlle  sense,  "limiting  oneself." 
nobis  :  i.e.  mankind. 

11.  amore  :  ablative  of  instrument. 

12.  vero:  "  in  fact."  quae  corpore  et  spiritu  continetur  :  "which 
depends  uiion  or  consists  of  body  and  l»ieath.'  Spirit  us  is  not 
"sonl"  or  "spirit  "(a  meaning  which  it  bears  in  poetry  and  later 
pro.se),  but  tlie  physical  "  breath  of  life  "  (=  aii.ima,  not  (inimiis). 

13.  ilia,  inquam,  ilia  :  the  usual  order  would  be  illn,  illii,  i/ujuam, 
the  verb  fallowing  the  repeated  word. 

14.  memoria  :  ablative  of  instrument,  saeculorum  :  .s'rt<;f'«/)/wi  means 
(1)  an  average  lifetime,  a  generation  ;  (2)  an  indelinitely  long  period, 
an  age. 

15.  huic  .  .  .  huic  .  .  .  quae:  these  wonk  all  refer  to  memoria, 
liosferitas,  and  ae/eniifa.s- ;  but  the  thought  is  very  confused. 
inservias  .  ..  te  ostentes :  jussive  subjum-tivcs  in  semi-deptMidencc 
oh  oportet.  The  construction  is  a  relic  from  an  earlier  stage  of  th( 
language,  when  clauses  were  co-ordinated,  i.e.  put  side  by  si'ie. 
inseadof  being  subordinated  one  to  the  other  :  thus  eat  oportet  is 
really  two   clauses,  "  let   him  go  :  he  ought  to."      Oportet  may  also 
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be   constructed   with   the   accusative  and    infinitive   (wi  with   the 
subjunctive  is  found  only  in  very  late  Latin). 

K).  quae  miretur :  a  consecutive  relative  clause.  Similarly  qvae 
lavdet.  iam  pridem  .  .  .  habet :  "  has  long  had."  After  iant,  iam 
])videm,  i<im  din,  etc.,  the  present  indicative  is  used  of  an  action  or 
state  which  has  already  been  going  on  for  some  time,  where  in 
English  the  perfect  is  used  ;  similarly  the  Latin  imperfect  corresponds 
to  our  pluperfect,  e.ff,,  iam  pridem  mivalar,  "I  had  long  been 
wondering." 

18.  poster!  :  substantival,  "posterity."  imperia  :  "the  commands 
you  have  held."  Imjjerivm  means  the  complete  executive  authority 
— military,  civil,  and  judicial — possessed  by  a  praetor,  consul, 
propraetor,  proconsul,  dictator,  or  magister  equitum  ;  Caesar  had 
held  all  these  offices  except  the  last-named  ;  but  the  reference  is 
mainly  to  his  campaigns,  provincias  :  Caesar  conquered  the  whole 
of  Gaul  so  far  as  it  was  not  already  included  in  the  province  of 
Narbonensis,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  added  part  of  Numidia 
to  the  province  of  Africa.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  his  provincial 
governorships  in  Spain  and  Caul.  Ehenum  :  by  the  conquest  of 
Gallia  Belgica  the  Roman  power  was  extended  in  57  B.C.  to  the 
Rhine.  Caesar  crossed  that  river  in  5.^,  and  again  in  53  B.C.,  to 
intimidate  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  bank  ;  but  on  neither  occasion 
would  they  give  him  battle.  Oceanum  :  i.e.  the  Atlantic,  reached 
by  Caesar  in  56,  when  the  Veneti  (in  Brittany)  were  conquered  in  a 
naval  battle  ;  in  the  same  year  his  IcgatUK  Publius  Crassus  reduced 
Aquitania  (in  the  south-west  of  Gaul).  Nilum  :  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus,  Caesar  occupied  Alexandria  with  3,000  men,  and  demanded 
payment  of  a  huge  sum  as  arrears  of  tribute.  This  provoked  an 
insurrection,  and  Caesar  was  in  great  danger  until  help  came  from 
Asia  Minor.  The  Egyptians  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
47  B.C.,  and  a  garrison  of  three  legions  was  stationed  in  Alexandria. 

19.  monumenta:  such  buildings  as  the  Forum  lulium  and  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix. 

20.  munera  :  "largesses."  3{umts,  "a  gift,"  is  applied  specially 
to  the  gladiatorial  and  other  shows  which  were  given  to  the  people 
by  magistrates,  especially  by  the  aediles.  triumphos  :  in  August, 
46  B.C.,  Caesar  celebrated  a  fourfold  triumj)h  over  Gaul,  Egypt, 
Pharnaces  (king  of  Pontus),  and  Juba  (king  of  Mauretania). 

21.  vagabitur  .  .  .  tuum  nomen  :  "your  fame  will  be  dispersed" 
among  foi'eign  nations. 

22.  sedetn  :  in  Rome. 

23.  inter  eos  .  .  .  qui  nascentur :  "  among  future  generations." 

24.  nos  :  the  present  generation,     alii .  .  .  alii :  "  some  .  ,  .  others.' 

26.  aliquid  requirent  :  "  will  look  in  vain  for  something,"  "  will 
feel  that  sometliing  is  wanting."  lirqvii'o  often  bears  the  same 
meaning  as  demdiro.  idque  vel  maximum  :  " and  that  the  most 
important  thing  of  all."      Vvl  is  intensive,  as  in  vi.  32. 

27.  salute  :  ablative  of  instrument,  restinxeris  :  future-perfect 
indicative  in  the  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence,  the  apodosis  of 
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which  is  in  the  future  simple  {requireoit).  illud  .  .  .  hoc  :  "the 
former"  (referring  to  incendium)  .  .  .  -'the  latter"  (referring  to 
mlute patriae  rcstinxeris').  fati  :  predicative  genitive,  "the  work  of 
fate."  Similarly  consilii.  Either  a  genitive  of  the  possessor  or 
author  (as  here),  or  a  genitive  of  quality,  may  be  used  predicatively. 

28.  videatur  :  consecutive  subjunctive,  consilii  :  "  conscious  pur- 
pose," opposed  to  the  destiny  which  is  beyond  human  control. 
servi  :  "  submit  to  "  ;  intransitive  verb  with  the  dative,  iudicibus  : 
Le.  posterity. 

29.  multis  post  saeculis :  "  many  generations  afterwards."  Multis 
saecvlis  is  ablative  of  measure,  post  is  the  adverb  ;  lit.  "  afterwards 
by  many  ages."  The  same  meaning  could  be  expressed  by  the 
accusative  with  the  preposition,  j'j^.si  multa  saecula.  et  quidem  :  con- 
firming and  extending  what  precedes  :  "  yes,  and."  haud  scio  an  : 
"  probably."  The  full  construction  would  be  haud  scio  (co7-ruj)tiiis>ie) 
an  incornrptim  qitam  nos  (sint  iudicaturi),  "  I  know  not  whether 
they  will  judge  more  partially  or  more  impartially  than  we  do." 
By  the  suppression  of  the  first  alternative  of  the  dependent  dis- 
junctive question,  it  is  implied  that  the  speaker's  opinion  inclines  to 
the  second,  which  alone  he  mentions;  so  that  haud  scio  ati  may  be 
rendered  "I  almost  think,"  "probably."  JVescio  an  and  dubito  an 
are  used  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  old  negative  haaid  is  used 
by  Cicero  with  no  verb  except  scio  and  dubito  ;  it  is  common  with 
adverbs,  rare  with  adjectives  or  pronouns. 

31.  cupiditate  :  "  partiality,"  opposed  to  invidia,  "  ill-will."  For 
this  sense  of  ciqriditas,  cp.  cvpere  Helvetiis,  "  to  be  well-disposed  to 
the  Helvetii,"  cupidi  testes,  "partial  witnesses."  rursus  :  "on  the 
other  hand." 

32.  id  :  the  verdict  of  posterity,  turn:  i.e.  when  you  are  dead, 
fut  quidam  putant :  "  as  some  hold."  To  the  Epicurean  philosopher 
death  meant  complete  annihilation,  and  consequently  the  dead  could 
not  feel  either  pleasure  or  pain  at  what  the  world  said  of  them. 
After  quidam  the  MSS.  read  falso,  "erroneously,"— a  word  which 
has  no  particular  point  here,  and  the  use  of  which  would  argue 
singular  want  of  tact  in  Cicero  if,  as  is  probable,  Caesar  himself 
held  the  Epicurean  doctrine.  (In  the  speech  which  Sallust  puts  into 
Caesar's  mouth,  in  the  debate  in  the  iSenatc  on  the  punislmient  of 
Catilina's  accomplices,  he  declares  that  death  ends  all,  and  that  there 
is  no  joy  or  grief  beyond  the  grave.)  It  is  doubtless  a  marginal  note 
by  some  ancient  commentator  which  has  crept  into  the  text. 

33.  nunc  :  i.e.  while  you  are  alive,  esse  te  talem  :  te  is  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive,  and  talem.  predicate.  This  accusative  and 
infinitive  clause,  again,  is  the  subject  ol pertinet  (ad  te').  Translate, 
"  it  is  important  for  you  that  you  should  be  such,"  etc. 

Ch.  X. — Men  plunged  into  the  civil  war  with  divided  minds.  Now 
that  it  is  over,  and  your  clemency  is  ,io  conspiruous,  it  is  unijratrful 
in  any  one  to  harbour  a  f/rud;/e.  All  should  unite  in  ivisllimj  you 
lonij  life,  and  we  promise  to  defend  you  to  the  last. 

Cic.  Mar.  4 
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X. — 2.  consiliis  :  "  in  policy  "  ;  ablative  of  respect,  like  the  three 
following  ablatives,  studiis  :  "  partisanship."  armis  . . .  et  castris  : 
it  was  a  regular  war,  not  the  ordinary  opposition  between  two 
political  parties. 

3.  ohscuritas :  "  perplexity."  The  word  is  here  used  of  a  state  of 
mind  ;  usually  it  is  applied  to  external  things. 

4.  duces  :  Caesar  and  Pompeius.  This  clause  gives  the  reason  for 
the  perplexity  men  felt,  quid  optimum  esset :  subjunctive  in  a 
dependent  question,  as  in  the  three  following  clauses.  Cicero  means 
that  men  doubted  whether  it  was  best  to  side  with  Caesar  or  with 
Pompeius,  or  to  remain  neutral. 

5.  quid  sibi  expediret :  "  what  course  was  to  their  own  interest." 
Expedio  (^ex+pes)  meant  originally  "  to  free  the  feet,"  "extricate"; 
hence  the  impersonal  expedit  with  dative  means  "  it  helps  out,"  "  it 
promotes,"  "it  is  to  the  advantage  of." 

6.  nonnuUi  :  "  some  few,"  "more  than  one,"  as  opposed  to  "  one" 
or  "none."  perfuncta  ...  est:  "underwent."  The  ablative  with 
fnngor  and  its  compounds  is  really  instrumental,  fungor  meaning 
"to  busy  oneself"  with  a  thing. 

7.  fatali  :  "ordained  by  fate  "  ;  cp./a^o  compulsi,  v.  3.  It  is  only 
in  poetry  and  late  prose  that  fatalis  corresponds  to  the  English 
"fatal"  in  the  sense  of  "deadly."  is,  qui  non  .  .  .  inflammaret : 
"  one  who  did  not  kindle."  The  subjunctive  shows  that  qui  is  equiva- 
lent to  talis  ut  is,  and  the  clause  is  therefore  consecutive.  Similarly 
leniret,  iudicaret.  fortuna:  ablative  of  cause — "because  of  his 
success."  The  word  is  colourless  in  itself ;  the  context  determines 
whether  "good  \\xck"  (^fortuna  secvnda)  or  "bad  luck"  (^fortuna 
adversa)  is  meant ;  but  the  latter  sense  is  extremely  rare. 

8.  odium  suum  :  "  the  hatred  felt  on  his  side  "  ;  as  contrasted  with 
the  increasing  bitterness  of  the  Pompeians.  bonitate  :  ablative  of 
instrument — "  by  kindness  " ;  but  the  word  often  bears  the  wider 
sense  of  "  goodness." 

9.  quibus  iratus  esset :  the  dative  is  that  of  the  indirect  object. 
The  mood  in  the  sub-dependent  clause  follows  that  of  the  dependent 
clause  {iudicaret).  eosdem :  in  apposition  with  omnes.  Translate 
by  an  adverb,  "  likewise."  Caesar  was  wroth  with  his  opponents ; 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not,  like  Pompeius,  treat  them  all  (pmnes)  as 
public  enemies.  For  the  exceptions  to  Caesar's  rule  of  clemency,  see 
Introd.,  §  4.  exsilio  aut  morte  dignos  :  the  ablative  with  digitus  is 
akin  to  the  ablative  with  aestimo,  denoting  the  amount  at  which  a 
thing  is  valued. 

10.  arma  ab  aliis  posita  :  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus  nearly  twenty  thousand  Pompeians  laid  down  their  arms ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  had  either  been  killed  or  had  taken  to  flight. 
Similarly  at  Thapsus  most  of  the  defeated  laid  down  their  arms. 
Posita  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  deposita.  ab  aliis  erepta  :  eripio 
takes  either  the  ablative  with  a  preposition,  the  dative  of  the 
indirect  object,  or  (in  poetry)  the  ablative  of  separation  without  a 
preposition.     At  llerda,   in   Spain,  Caesar  outgeneralled  the  Pom- 
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peians,  and  forced  them  to  capitulate,  surrender  their  arms,  and 
return  to  their  homes  (August  2nd,  49  B.C.). 

11.  periculo  :  ablative  of  separation,  liberatus  :  the  participle  is 
equivalent  to  a  concessive  clause,  quamquam  liberatus  est.  animum 
tamen  :  tamen  either,  as  here,  follows  the  emphatic  word,  or  begins 
the  sentence. 

12.  ut  .  .  .  sit  :  consecutive  subjunctive,  fqui  in  causa  animam 
profadit  :  "  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  (lit.  in)  his  cause "  (like  the 
Pompeians  at  Thapsus).  Profundere  animam  is  a  metaphor  from 
profundere  sanguinem,  "  to  shed  one's  blood."  Anima  is  the  physical 
life,  as  distinguished  from  animus,  the  rational  soul.  Before  qui  the 
MSS.  have  the  words  qui  in  acie  cecidit,  a  bald  paraphrase  of  the 
following  clause,  which  has  evidently  crept  into  the  text  from  a 
marginal  note  by  some  ancient  commentator. 

13.  quae  .  .  .  eadem  :  a  relative  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  when 
used  substantivally  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  is  generally  assimilated 
to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  predicate  noun  (hero  i)irtinacia 
and  coiistantia').  Quod  .  .  .  idein  (neuter)  would,  however,  be 
equally  good  Latin,  pertinacia  :  "  obstinacy,"  described  by  Cicero 
elsewhere  as  the  bad  quality  akin  to  the  gooA  qv\vC\\tj  ol  j^ersercrantia. 
Livy  and  later  writers,  however,  use  both  words  in  a  good  sense. 
quibasdam  .  .  .  aliis  :  "  to  some  "  (i.e.  their  opponents  and  the  less 
determined  members  of  their  own  party)  ,  .  .  "  to  others"  (i.e. 
themselves  and  their  sympathisers). 

14.  constantia  :  "  loyalty." 

1.5.  victoris  :  to  be  joined  with  armis  as  well  as  with  aequitate. 

16.  ut  .  .  .  velint  :  a  substantival  clause,  forming  the  subject  of 
the  impersonal  verb  restat ;  "  the  result  is  unanimity  among  all " 
(nmnn  =  idem),  qui  modo  habent:  qui  modo  and  qui  quidem  are 
used  with  indicative  or  subjunctive  in  restrictive  clauses,  limiting 
some  general  expression  (here  omnes).  Translate  " at  least  all  who 
have."  The  adverb  modo  was  originally  the  ablative  of  modus,  "  in 
any  way  " ;  hence,  "  at  all,"  "  only."  The  indicative  is  used  because 
the  clause  is  a  description  of  existing  persons. 

17.  sapientiae  .  .  .  sanitatis  :  partitive  genitives  with  aliqtiid. 
Sanitas  is  "  soundness  of  mind,"  as  opposed  to  furor  ;  while  .lapientia 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  te  .  .  .  salvo  et  .  ,  .  manente  : 
ablative  of  attendant  circumstance,  modified  by  nisi. 

18.  qua  .  .  .  usus  es  :  "  on  which  you  have  acted  "  ;  for  the  ablative, 
see  note  on  ix.  3.  cum  .  .  .  turn  =  "  both  .  .  .  and."  vel  maxime  : 
vel  is  intensive,  "  in  the  highest  possible  degree." 

19.  quare:  this  word,  properly  ablative  of  cause  from  quae  re.i, 
has  two  main  uses  :  (1)  relative  "  wherefore,"  (2)  "  why,"  in  questions 
either  direct  or  dependent. 

20.  haec  :  the  word  would  be  accompanied  by  a  gesture  ;  "all 
this,"  i.e.  visible  Rome  around  them,  and  tlie  suggestion  of  her  glories. 
ut  .  .  .  consulas  :  a  final  clause.  Distinguish  eonsidere  with  dative, 
"  to  take  thouglit  for,"  and  cunsulere  with  accusative,  "  to  consult"  a 
person. 
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21.  tibi :  dative  with,  ^^ollicemur.  ut  .  .  .  loquar  :  a  final  clause, 
used  p.irenthetically. 

22.  quod  de  me  ipse  sentio  :  "  what  I  feel  in  my  own  case."  The 
indicative  is  used  because  the  clause  is  an  independent  declaration 
of  fact,  though  grammatically  dependent  on  a  subjunctive  {loquar). 
quoniam  subesse  aliquid  putas :  "  since  you  think  there  is  some 
hidden  danger."  For  this  force  of  sub  ("underhand,"  "secret"),  in 
compound  verbs,  cp.  stcrrijjio,  "  to  pilfer  "  ;  suiausculto,  "  to  be  an 
eavesdropper." 

23.  quod  cavendum  sit  :  subjunctive  in  a  subordinate  clause  in 
virtual  oratlo  ohlxqua.  With  caveo  the  thing  guarded  against  may 
be  expressed  either  by  the  accusative  (whence  the  passive  construction 
here),  or  by  ab  and  the  ablative,  excubias  :  properly,  "  sentries " 
stationed  along  the  palisade  of  a  camp. 

24.  custodias :  "  guards  "  at  a  fixed  point,  e.g.  a  gate,  laterum 
.  .  .  pollicemur :  "  we  promise  to  confront  attack  with  our  own 
breasts  and  bodies."  Instead  of  the  abstract  noun,  oppositus,  with 
the  objective  genitive  laterum  et  corpomm,  it  would  be  more  usual 
to  have  the  corresponding  verb  with  the  accusative,  later  a  nostra  et 
corpora  nos  opposituros  esse.  Latera  is  used  much  more  widely  than 
the  English  word  "  sides  " ;  e.g.  ••is  a[)plied  to  orators,  it  constantly 
means  •'  lungs."  The  senate's  ofl:'er  of  a  body-guard  was  not  accepted 
by  Caesar  ;  he  even  dismissed  the  Spanish  escort  which  he  had 
employed  at  first,  and  was  attended  only  by  the  usual  number  of 
lictors. 

Ch.  XI. — I  end  as  I  began,  ivith  thanhs  for  the  restoration  oj 
Marcellus.  I  worheil  unremittingly  for  his  recall:  now  that  you 
have  granted  it,  no  one  ought  to  be  louder  than  myself  in  the  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.     For  your  pardon  of  Marcellus  is  the  greatest 

of  the  countless  favours  you  hare  bestowed  on  me. 

XI. — 1.  ut  .  .  .  terminetur  oratio  :  a  final  clause,  used  parentheti- 
cally. U7ide  =  a  quo,  correlative  to  in  eodem.  The  indicative  est 
orsa  is  used  because  the  clause  is  a  mere  definition.  Ordior  is  both 
transitive  and  intransitive,  in  eodem  :  "witlithe  same  theme," '/.<?, 
thanks  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus. 

2.  omnes  :  subject  of  agiiuns  and  Itubemus. 

3.  maiores  :  sc.  gratias.  The  plural  is  used  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metry with  the  })rcccding  clause,  and  is  further  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  subject  is  plural.  "  To  return  thanks "  is  gratias  agere 
(always  plural)  ;  but  '-to  feel  gratitude"  is  regularly /7?7/^(V////  habere, 
and  "to  show  gratitude"  gratiam  referre.  omnes  idem  sentiunt : 
"there  is  but  one  feeling  in  all  hearts."  quod  :  the  antecedent  is  the 
notion  of  the  preceding  clause,  onmes  idem  .sent ire. 

J.  prccibus  et  lacrimis  :  see  Introduction,  §  (>.  Laeriuds  is 
probably  oidy  a  rhetorical  Uourish.  quia  non  est  omnibus  stantibus 
necesse  dicere  :  "  since  every  one  is  not  obliged  to  stand  up  and  make 
a  speccli."     When  culled  upon  for  his  opiuion  (sputentiam  rogatus^ 
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by  the  presiding  magistrate,  a  senator  might  either  rise  in  his  place 
and  make  a  speech,  or  remain  seated  and  intimate  his  adherence  to 
the  words  of  some  previous  speaker  {verba  aduentiri).  The  indeclin- 
able neuter  adjective  necesse  is  only  used  as  a  secondary  predicate 
with  the  verbs  esse  and  habere,  and  is  constructed  either  with  the 
infinitive  (as  here),  with  nt  and  the  subjunctive,  or  with  the  sub- 
junctive alone.  The  person  on  whom  the  necessity  lies  is  expressed 
by  the  dative. 

5.  dici  volunt:  "  they  wish  their  feelings  to  be  expressed."  Qicod 
sentiunt,  or  the  like,  must  be  supplied  as  subject  of  the  infinitive  rftci. 

6.  cui  necesse  est  quodam  modo  :  sc.  dicere,  "who  am  in  a  measure 
obliged  to  speak."  Cicero,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Marcellus,  and  an 
ex-consul,  could  not  well  remain  silent.  Quodam  modo,  often  written 
as  one  word  and  treated  as  an  adverb,  is  ablative  of  manner,  quod 
fieri  decet  :  the  relative  clause  precedes  the  antecedent.  As  decet  is 
impersonal,  qv.od  is  accusative,  and  subject  of  the  infinitive  fieri. 
M.  Marcello  .  ,  ,  reddito  :  ablative  of  attendant  circumstance. 

7.  huic  ordini  :  the  senate. 

8.  nam  :  explaining  to  what  quod  (above)  refers,  unius  :  i.e. 
Marcellus. 

y.  quod  autem  summae  benevolentiae  est :  the  relative  clause  is 
again  thrust  forward,  and  a  long  parenthesis  intervenes  before  the 
antecedent  id  is  reached.  Translate,  "  but  the  action  characteristic 
of  the  warmest  aifection,"  felt  by  Cicero  himself,  as  contrasted  with 
the  general  feeling  of  good-will  to  Marcellus.  Cicero's  feeling  was 
shown  (1)  by  his  exertions  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus,  (2)  by  his 
gratitude  to  Caesar.     Summae  benevvlentiae  is  predicative  genitive. 

10.  quae  mea :  iovet  benivolentia  mea.  The  relative  qui  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  et  with  a  substantive  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  erga 
ilium  :  in  Latin  of  the  best  period  erga  is  regularly  used  of  friendly 
feelings  or  conduct  towards  a  person  ;  in  the  comic  poets  and  in 
later  prose  writers  it  is  also  used,  like  contra  and  adversus,  of 
unfriendly  feelings. 

11.  ut  .  .  .  cederem  :'•  so  that  I  was  behind,"  a  consecutive  clause 
fratri :  the  word  may  mean  either  "  brother,"  or  "  cousin  "  (  =f rater 
patruelis).  Marcus  Marcellus  had  a  younger  brother,  Gaius,  consul 
in  49  B.C.,  and  a  cousin  of  the  same  name,  consul  in  50.  Probably 
the  former  is  meant. 

12.  nemini :  the  only  other  cases  in  use  are  the  nominative  and 
accusative,  nulhis  supplying  the  genitive  and  ablative,  cum  id  .  .  . 
praestiterim  :  "  since  I  discharged  it."  The  clause  is  causal.  Id  is 
accusative  governed  both  ]>y  jiraestiterim  and  hy  praestare  (^below, 
1.  15).     soUicitudine :  ablative  of  instrument,     ^o  cura,  laborv. 

13.  tam  diu  .  .  .  quam  diu  :  "as  long  as,"  more  emphatic  than 
the  simple  dum.  est  .  .  .  dubitatum :  passive  impersonal,  as  in  the 
common  phiase  dubitari  udu  jjotesf,  '•  there  can  be  no  doubt."  Illivs 
refers  tf)  Marcus  Marcellus. 

14.  hoc  tempore;  ablative  of  time  \\\n\u.  The  argument  is  a 
fvrtion.     Cicero  showed  his  friendship  for  Marcellus  by  working  for 
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his  recall ;  much  more  ought  he  to  show  it  by  his  gratitude  to  Caesai 
for  recalling  Marcellus. 

16.  ut  .  .  .  cumulus  accesserit :  a  consecutive  clause,  being  a 
condensed  way  of  saying  ut  cumvlum  accessisse  ctrnfitcar.  Or  the 
clause  may  be  comparative,  and  accenscrit  a  future-perfect  indicative : 
"  Even  as  you  have  (it  will  be  found)  overtopped  all  your  previous 
services  to  me,  I  thank  you."  For  the  use  of  the  tense  cp.  Vergil. 
Ai'ii.  ix.  785,  lurtnunt  jtrimos  tot  mixrrit  Oreo?  "  Shall  it  be  said  he 
has  sent  to  the  Lower  World  so  many  of  the  flower  of  our  army  ?" 
omnibus  .  .  .  rebus  :  ablative  of  respect,  "in  every  way" — not  only 
life,  but  property  and  rank,  me  .  .  ,  conservato  .  .  .  ornato  :  ablative 
of  attendant  circumstance. 

17.  ornato:  "honoured." 

18.  merita  :  substantive,  "services."  Merituvi  is  usually  that  by 
which  one  deserves  praise,  "  a  benefit  "  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  used  in 
an  unfavourable  sense,  "  a  fault,"  e.g.,  a  me  nullo  vieo  merlto  alienus 
crat,  "  he  was  estranged  from  me  through  no  fault  of  mine."  The 
[jcrson  to  whom  the  service  is  done  is  expressed  by  the  accusative 
wWci  in  or  erga.  quod  .  .  .  arbitrabar  :  ''impossible  as  I  thought  it 
now  to  be."  The  antecedcTit  to  quod  is  the  notion  of  the  following 
sentence,  oinutliim  ueeedrre. 

19.  hoc  tuo  facto  :  ablative  of  instrument,  cumulus  accesserit : 
"  the  coping-stone  has  been  added."  Cumulus,  literally  "  a  heap,"  is 
often  used  figuratively  for  "  summit,"  "  crown,"  etc.  Aecedere  is 
equivalent  to  the  passive  addi. 
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,,         In  Catilinam  I.    ..  16 

,,          I'ro  Arcliia 16 

„         Pro  Balbo     16 

,,         Pro  Clncntio    ....  3  6 

,,         Pro  Marcello   ....  16 

,,         Pro  j\lilone 3  6 

„         Pro  Plancio 2  6 

Demostiiknks  —  Androtion  4  6 

,,                 Mcidias. .  5  0 

ElUKIPlDKS— AlcesUs 3  6 

,,              Andromache..  3  6 

,,               Bacchao 3  6 

,,               Hippolj'lus    . .  3  6 

Hekodotds  — Bk.  3    4  6 

„             Bk.  6     2  6 

„              Bk.  S     3  6 

iroMi-.K-Tliad,  Bk.  6 16 

,,         Iliad,  Bk.  24   ....  3  6 

,,         Udvs!sov,Bks.9, 10  2  6 

,,         Odvsse\-.Bks.ll.l2  2  6 

OdV.ssev,15k,s.l3,14  2  6 

Odyssey,  Bk.  17..  16 

I  ktii  Aci-;     Miiistles 3  6 

,,           ]'>podes    16 

,,          Odes    4  6 


8. a. 

Horace— Odes,  each  Book  1  6 

,,           Sal-ires     4   6 

J tJ VENAL— Satires,  1,  3,  4..  3  6 

,,           Satires,  8,  10,  13  2  6 

,,            Satires.  11,13,14  3  0 

liivr— P.ks.  1,  o,  21,  each..  2  6 

,,         Bks.  3,  6,  9,  each    . .  3  6 

„        Bk.  21,  Ch.  1-30    ..  16 

,,         Bk.  22,  Ch.  1-51    ..  2  6 

Nepos  —  Hannibal,    Cato, 

Atticus     1   0 

Ovin— Fasti,  Bks.  3,  4  . . . .  2  6 

,,        lleroides,  1,  6,  12  ..  16 

,,        jNIetamorphoses.Bk.l  1  1   6 

,,        Metamorphoses,Bk.l3  1   6 

,,        Metamorphoses,  Bk.  14  1   6 

„        Tristia,  Bk.  1 16 

Tristia,  Bk.  3 16 

Plato  —  Laches    3  6 

,,         Phaedo   3  6 

Sallust— Catiline 2  6 

Sophocles— Ajax 3  6 

,,             Antigone    ....  26 

,,              Electra   3  6 

'J'aciTOS- Annals,  Bk.  1    ..  3  6 

„            Annals,  Bk.  2    . .  2  6 

,,            Histories,  Bk.  I.  3  6 

Terk.N'CK — Adolphi     3  6 

TllUCVDiDKS  — Bk.  7 3  6 

Vekgil — Aiaieid,  Books  I.- 

XII.,  each  ....  16 

,,          Eclogttes ;5  6 

,,           Geor^■i(■s,  Bks.  1,2  ;•  (> 

Xknoi'HON  —  .Anabasis,  Bk.l  I    D 

,,              Anabasis,  l')k. 4  o   (i 

,,             CyropMfdciM,  1  '■>  G 

,,              lielltnica,   3 .  .  !j  6 

,,              Hellenica,  4. .  3  6 

Oecouomicus. .  4  6 
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Vocabularies  anO  ^est  papers. 

The  VOCAHOLARV  coutaiiis,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Text, 
words  with  which  the  learner  is  likely  to  be  unacquainted.  The 
principal  parts  of  verbs  are  given,  and  (when  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  it)  the  parsing  of  the  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  Text.  The 
Vocabularv  is  intorleavf'd  with  writing  paper. 

'J\vo  series  of  Tkst  Tapeks  are,  as  a  ride,  provided,  of  which  the 
first  and  easier  series  is  devoted  entirely  to  translation,  accidence,  and 
very  elementary  points  of  Syntax;  the  second,  which  is  intended  for 
use  the  last  time  the  book  is  read  through,  deals  with  more  advanced 
points. 


If 


CiCliRO 


>» 

M 
M 
ft 


Acts  ok  A  rosn.Ks 

Caksai;  -  (iallic  War,   Bk.  1 
„  Gallic  War,  Bk.  2 

„  Gallic  War,  Bk.  3 

Gallic  War,  Bk.  5 
Gallic  War,  Bk.  6 
Gallic  W:ir,  Bk.  7 
-De  Amicitia  .... 
De  iSeneclule  .... 
In  Catilinam  I.  . . 
In  Catilinam  III. . 

Pro  Archia    

Pro  Balbo 

ProChientio 

Pro  Marcello    .... 

I'lo  Milone   

,,  Pro  Plancio 

EURIPIDKS  — Ion 

, ,  Bacchae 

,,  Hippolytus     . . 

flEEouoTus--Bk.  a 

Bk.  6 

«k.  8 

iiOMEK— Iliad,  Bk.  (5 

,,  Odyssey,  Bk.  17  . . 

HORACK—Epistles     

,,           Odes,  Bks.  1-4,  each 
,,  Satires 

J^TVY— Bk.  1 

„     lik.;} 

„     I'-i-ft 

Bk.t; 


8.  d. 
I  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  6 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
I  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1   0 


liivr 


Ovid 


Bk.  9 

Bk.  21    

Bk.  22,  Ch.  1-51  ., 
P'asti,  Bks.  3  and  4  . . 
Heroides,  1,  2,  3,  5, 

7,12     

Metamor/ihoses,  P>k.  1 1 

Metamorphoses,  Bk.  1 3 

,,         Metamorph'Vses,Bk.l4 

,,        Triatia,  Bk.  I   

,,        Tristia,  Bk.  3 

Plat<i  -Laches     

Sali.cst — Catiline    

SoruocLES — Antigone    

,,  Elect  ra    

Tacitus — Annals,  Bk.  1 

,,  Histories,  Bk.  1 . , 

VliHGiL— Aeneid,  Bk.  1 

,,  Aeneid,  Bk.  2. . . . 

Aeneid,  Bk.  3. . , . 
Aeneid,  Bk.  5. . .. 
Aeneid,  Bk.  6. . . . 
Aeneid,  Bk.  7. . . . 
Aeneid,  I'.k.  8  .. 
,,  Aeneid,  Bks.  9,  10 

,,  Eclojues 

,,  Georgk:s,  l<ks.  1,  2 

Xknophon — Anabasis,  Bk.  1 
,,  Cyropai'(li!ia, 

Bks.  1  and .'), 

eaci    

,,  Oeconoiiicim. . 


>i 
i> 

>> 


6. 

i. 

0 

0 

G 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  Q 
1  0 


I  0 
1  0 


A  detailed  calalogtie  i>f  tfie  above  can  be  obtained  on  applicatio}\. 
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Xatin  ant)  (5rcck» 

Grammars  and  Readers. 

The  Tutorial  Greek  Reader,  or  Prooemia  Graeca.  By  A.  Waugh 
Young,  M.A.  Lond.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics,  Assistant  Ex- 
aminer at  the  University  of  Loudon.     2s.  6d. 

The  Tutorial  Greek  Grammar.  [Jm  preparation. 

Higher  Greek  Header:  A  Course  of  132  Extracts  from  the  best  writers, 
in  Three  Parts,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Greek  Unseens 
set  at  B.  A..  Lond.  1877-1897.     3s.  6d. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  and 
Camh.,  and  \V.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"  Practical  experience  in  teaching  and  thorough  familiarity  with  details  are 
plainly  recognisable  in  this  new  Latin  Grammar.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
bring  distinctly  before  the  mind  all  those  main  points  which  are  of  fundamental 
importance  and  require  firm  fixture  in  the  memory." — Edncntinnal  News. 

"It  is  accurate  and  full  without  being  overloaded  with  detail,  and  varieties  of 
type  ai'e  used  with  such  effect  as  to  minimise  the  work  of  the  learner.  Tested  in 
respect  of  any  of  the  crucial  points,  it  comes  well  out  of  the  ordeal." — Schoolmaster. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar,  Exercises  and  Test  Questions  on.  By 
F.  L.  D.  Richardson,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  E.  W.  Uazkl, 
LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.     Is.  6d. 

"This  will  be  found  very  useful  by  students  preparing  for  University  c-ifamina- 
tions." —  Westminster  Review. 

The  Preceptors'  Latin  Course,  [/«  the  press. 

Latin  Composition  and  Syntax.  With  copious  Exercises.  By  A.  11. 
Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A.  Lond.  and 
Camb.     Fourth  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

"This  useful  little  book." — Journal  of  Education. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  above  sulijcct  that  we  have  met  with  for 
some  time.  Simplicity  of  statement  and  arraugemciit :  apt  examples  illustrating 
each  rule;  exceptions  to  these  adroitly  stated  just  at  the  ]>riiper  place  and  time,  are 
among  some  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  excellent  book.  Kvery  advanta-^'e 
too  has  been  taken  i>i  printing  and  type  to  bring  the  leading  statements  proniineutly 
before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  reader." — SilmoliiKislcr. 

"The  clearness  and  concise  accuracy  of  this  boul<  tliroughout  are  truly  remark- 
able."— Edtcciitiiin. 

"The  arrangement  and  order  are  exceedingly  good." —School  Hoard  Chrunivle. 

Higher  Latin  Composition.     By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon. 

[/«   preparation. 
The  Tutorial  Latin  Reader.     With  Vocauulary.     2,s.  6d. 

"A  soundly  practical  work." — (luardian. 

Higher  Latin  Reader.  Edited  by  TI.  .T.  Maidment,  M.A.  Lond.  un^ 
Oxon.,  ami  'I'.  I,'    Mii.i.s,  M.A.      3s.  fid. 
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IRoman  anb  (Breciau  Ibi^tor^. 

The  Tutorial  History  of  Rome.     (To  U  a.d.)     By  A.  H.  AiLCROFT, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.    With  Maps.    Ss.  6d. 

"  It  is  well  and  clearly  written." — Saturday  Review. 

A.  Longer  History  of  Rome.      In  Five  Volumes,   each  containing  a 
Chapter  on  the  Literature  of  the  Period  : — 

I.  History   of  Rome,   287-202  B.C.  :   The  Straggle  for  Empire. 

By  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

II.  History  of  Rome,   202-133  B.C.:    Rome  under  the  Oligarchs. 

By  A.  II.  ALrx'ROFT,   M.A.   Oxon.,   and  W.   F.   Masom, 
.ALA.   Lund.     3s.  6d. 

III.  History  of  Rome,  133-78  B.C.:  The  Decline  of  the  Oligarchy. 

By  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 
"This  volume  n;ives  a  vigorous  and  carefully  studied  picture  of  the  men  and  of 
the  time." — Sprctator. 

IV.  History  of  Rome,  78-31  B.C. :  The  Making  of  the  Monarchy. 

By  A.  II.  Allcroft,  j\LA.  Oxon.     3s.  6d. 

"Well  and  ac^euratrly  written." —  V'/rks/iire  I'uxf. 

V.  History  of  Rome,  31  B.C.  to  96  a.d.  :    The  Early  Principate. 

By  A.   H.  Allckoft,   M.A.   Oxon.,  and  J.  H.   Haydon, 

M.A.  Canih.  and  Lond.      Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
"  Written  in  a  clear  and  direct  style.     Its  authors  show  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  authorities,  and  have  also  used  the  works  of  modern  historians  to  good 
affect." — Journal  of  Eilucation. 

History  of  Rome.  390-202  B.C.      By  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.,  and 
\V.  .J.  WooDiKu  si:,  M.A.  Oxon.     4s.  6d. 

A.  History  of  Greece.     In  Six  Volumes,  each  containing  a  Chapter  on 
the  Literature  of  the  Period  : — ■ 

I.  Early  Grecian  History.     A  Sketch  of  the  Historic  Period  to 

4'.).')  i!.c.     I'.y  A.   IL  Allckoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  AV.  F. 
Maso.m,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 
"For  those  who  require  a  knowledge  of  the   period  no  better  hook  could  be 
t6Comnwni\i--(\."--Eiluciili,i)i(il  'I'mn-s. 

II.  History  of  Greece,  495  to  431  B.C.:  The  Making  of  Athens. 

By  A.  II.  Allckofp,  M.A.  Oxon.     3s.  6d. 
in.  History  of  Greece,  431-404  B.C.:    The  Peloponnesian  War. 
P.y  A.  U.  Allckoft,  1\LA.  Oxon.     3s.  (id. 

IV.  History   of  Greece,   404-362   B.C.  :   Sparta  and  Thches.     By 

A.  IL  Allckoft,  ISLA,  Oxon.     3s.  6d. 

V.  History    of  Greece,    371-323  B.C.:     The  Decline  of  Hellas. 

liy  A.  Jl.  Allci»iF1-,  .AI  A.  Oxon.      3s.  Cd. 

VI.  History  of  Sicily,  490-289  B.C.     l!v  A.  IL  Allcroft,  M.A. 

Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  iM.\S0M,  M.A. "Lond.     3s.  6d. 
•'We  can  bear  liiuh  testimony  to  its  merits." — Nrhimlmaster. 
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The  Tutorial  French  Accidence,     By  E  rnest  Weeklex,  M.A.  Lond., 
Professor  of  French  at  University  College,  Nottingham.     With 
Exercises,  and  a  Chapter  on  Elementary  Syntax.     3s.  6d. 
"The  essentials  of  the  accidence  of  the  French  Language  are  skilfully  exhibited 
in  carefully  condensed  synoptic  sections." — Educational  IS'  ncs. 
"A  most  practical  and  able  comiiilation." — Public  Opinio.i. 

The  Tutorial  French  Syntax.  P.y  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Lend., 
and  A.  J.  Wy.\tt,  J\I.A.  Lend"  &  Camb.    With  Exercises.    3s.  6d. 

"It  is  a  decidedly  good  book  and  should  have  a  ready  sale." — Guardiati. 

"Mr.  Weeklcy  has  produced  a  clear,  full,  and  careful  Grammar  in  the  'Tutorial 
French  Accidence,'  and  the  companion  volume  of  '  Syntax,'  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Wyatt,  is  worthy  of  it." — Satm-Uay  Review. 

The  Tutorial  French  Grammar.  Containing  the  Accidence  and  the 
Sijidax  in  ( )iic  V'olumt;.      l.s.  Gd. 

French  Prose   Composition.     By  Ernest  Weekley,    M.A.,    Lond. 

lis.  6d. 

The  Preceptors'  French  Header,     By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Lond. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.      Is.  6il. 
"A  very  useful  first  reader  with  good  vocabulary  and  sensible  notes." — School- 
master. 

French  Prose  Reader.     Edited  by  S.  Barlet,  B.  es  Sc,  Examiner 
in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A. 
Lond.      With   VOCABULARY.       Third  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
"Admirably  chosen  e.-vtracts.    They  are  so  selected  as  to  be  thoroughly  interesting 

and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  illustnative  of  all  that  is  best  in  French  literature." 

— dclioot  Hoard  Chroiticle. 

Advanced   French   Reader:    Containing  passages  in  jjrose  and  verso 

representative  of  all  tlie  nrodcrn  Authors.     Edited  by  S.  Barlet, 

B.  es  Sc,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 

W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Loud.     Second  Edition.     3s.  fid. 

"Cliosen  from  a  large  range  of  good  modern  authors,  the  book  provides  excellent 

practice  in  '  Unseens.'  " — ScliuolMasttr. 

Higher  French  Reader.    Edited  by  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

■'  I'he  passages  are  well  chosen,  int?resting  in  themselves,  and  representative  of 
the  best  contemporary  stylists." — Journal  of  JiUucallon. 


]£iU3li9l)  1bi6toi\\ 


The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  History :  a  Longer  History 
(;1  Knglaiui.  By  C.  S.  Fkahknsidk,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  A. 
Johnson  Evans, "]M. A.  Camb.,  B.A.  Lond.   With  Slaps  k  I'iaus. 

Volume  L,  to  1485.  ^In preparation. 

Volume  II.,  1485  to  1603.     4s.  6d. 

Volume  III.,  1603  to  1714.    4s.  Gd. 

Volume  IV.,  1714  to  1837.    4s.  Gd. 

"The  res\ilts  of  exten:!ivo  reading  seem  to  have  been  photographed  upon  a  small 
plate,  so  that  nothing  of  the  eU'ett  of  the  larger  scene  is  \o:,t."— Teachers'  Monthly. 

"  Jt  i-,  lively  ;  it  is  exact ;  the  style  is  vigorous  and  has  plenty  of  swing  ;  the  facts 
Hxe  numerous,  bat  well  balanced  and  admirably  arranged." — Mduccition. 
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£iu3lic>b  Xaiujuaoc  anb  literature. 

The  English  Language;   Its  History  and  Structure.     i>y  \V.  II.  Low, 
M.A.  Loncl.      With  TEST  Questions.     Funrih  Edition.     3s.  GJ. 

Contents  : — The  liolalion  of  English  to  other  Langua^os — Survey 
of  the  Chirf  Ch:mgcs  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Language — 
Sources  of  our  Vocabulary — The  Alphabet  and  the  Sounds  of 
?]nglish — Grimm's  Law — (gradation  and  jMutation— Trans- 
l)ositioii,  As.siniilation,  Addition  and  Disajipoarance  of  Sounds  in 
English — Introductory  Remarks  on  Cirauiinar — Tlie  Parts  i.f 
Speech,  etc. — Syntax — Parsing  and  Analysis — JMelre — 320  TetL 
Questions. 
"  A  clear  workm:inliUe  history  of  the  Eii'^'li»li  laii,iru;iirc  done  on  sound  piin.  iiiles." 
— Siitiirday  Jtcri.-ir. 

"The  author  deals  very  fully  with  the  >our  e  and  tjruwth  of  the  lansuaije.  The 
parts  of  speech  are  dealt  with  historically  as  well  as  grammatically.  The  work  is 
scholarly  and  a  curate." — SiliuuhiniatiT. 

"  The  history  of  the  language  and  etymology  are  both  well  and  fully  treated."— 
Ttachers'  Monthly. 
"  Ajitly  and  cleverly  written." — Tcni-la'r.s'  Aid. 

"The  an-angenieut  of  tlie  book  is  deviled  in  the  manner  most  suited  to  the 
student's  convenience,  and  most  calculaled  lo  imiiress  his  memory." — Lyicitiii. 

"  It  is  in  tje  hest  sense  a  scientific  tieatise.  There  is  not  a  supertluous  sentence." 
—Etlucuiwniil  News. 

The  Preceptors'  English  Grammar.      With  numerous  Exorcises.      By 
Arnold  Wael,  M.A.  Ldiul.  \_I>i  preparation. 

The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  Literature.    13y  W.  II.  Low, 
M.A.  Jiond.,  ami  A.J.  Wl'ATT,  Al..\.  Lmid.  and  Camb. 
Volume  I.,  to  15S0.    l!y  A.  J.  Wy,\tt  and  W.  II.  Low.    3s.  6d. 
Volume  If.,  ir>r>H  to  1G60.     By  W.  II.  Low.     3s.  6d. 
Volume  III.,  IGGO  to  1798.     Py  W.  IL  Low.     3s.  6d. 

"Really  judicious  in  the  selection  of  the  details  p\vcn.'^—Satiir<iiii/  RiTiew. 

"Designed  on  a  thoiouL;hly  sound  prineiide.  Eaets,  dates,  and  representative 
quotations  are  plentiful.  The  critical  e.Klracts  aie  judiciously  chosen,  and  Mr.  Low's 
own  writing  is  clear,  effective  for  its  purpose,  and  evidently  the  result  of  thorough 
knowledge  and  a  very  considerable  ability  to  choose  between  good  and  bad." — 
Nutiiiiiiil  Ohsi'rrcr. 

"  It  atf.jrds  another  example  of  the  author's  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject, 
(Oinbiiicd  with  a  true  ti'ai  her's  power  of  using  such  judicious  condensation  that  the 
more  salient  vioints  are  liiciMi;lit  ile.arly  into  view." —  I'l-ni  Iwrs'  Monllili/. 

"  jMr.  Low  has  su  cikUmI  in  giving  a  very  readable  and  lucid  account  of  the 
literature  of  (he  timi." —/,/7ir«r//   llurld. 

"Mr.  Low's  booli  forms  a  serviceable  student's  digest  of  an  important  period  in 
our  literature." — ScluiiiliiKiali'r. 

"The  style  is  terse  and  pointed.  T'hc  representative  quotations  are  aptly  and 
judiciously  chosen.  '1  he  i  ritiei-nis  are  well  grounded,  clearly  expressed  and 
modestly  presentid"  — .l/«(//'/'(/  I'n^t. 

A    Middle    Englich    Reader.       Uy   S.    J.    KvAN.s,    M.A.    Lond. 

[Jyi  the  press. 
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iEiu3U6b  Classics. 

Addison.— Essays  on  Milton,  Notes  on.     By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.     2& 

Chaucer.— Prologue,  Knight's  Tale.  With  Introduction  and  iSToTKs 
by  A.  J.  WrATT,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.,  and  a  Glossaiy  by 
S.  J.  Evans,  M.A.  Lond.     2s.  6d. 

Chaucer,— Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  with  the  Peologue  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Editwl  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb., 
with  a  Glcssary  by  J.  Malins,  M.A.  Lond.     2s.  6d. 

Dryden.— Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.— Edited  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 
Lond.     Text  and  Notes.     8.s.  6d. 

Goldsmith.— Poems.     Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Langland.— Piers  Plowman.  Prologue  and  Passus  I. -VII.,  Text  B. 
Edited  by  J.  F.  Davis,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  Lond.,  Assistant  Examiner 
at  the  University  of  London.      4s.  6d. 

Milton.— Paradise  Regained.     Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

Milton.— Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

"  A  capital  Introduction.    The  notes  are  excellent." — Educittioudl  Times. 

Milton.— Sonnets.     Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     Is.  Gd. 

Shakespeare.  —  With  Introduction  and  Notes,   by  Prof.   W.  0 
KOLFE,  D.Litt.,  in  40  volumes.     2s.  each. 
A  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  Prof.  Rolfe's  Hints  to  Teacher/ 
and  Students  of  Shakespeare,  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Merchant  of  Venice 
Tempest 
Midsummer     Night's 

Dream 
As  You  Like  It 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
Twelfth  Night 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
Love's  Labour's  Lost 
Two  Gentlemen  o:  Verona 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
Measure  for  Measure 


Winter's  Tale 
King  John 
Richard  II. 
Henry  IV.     Part  I. 
Henry  IV.     Part  II. 
Henry  V. 

Henry  VI.     Part  I. 
Henry  VI.     Part  II. 
Henry  VI.     Part  III. 
Rich^rd  III. 
Henry  VIII. 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
Macbsth 


Hamlet 

King  Lear 

Cymbeline 

Julius  Caesar 

Coriolanus 

Antony  and  Cleopatrd 

Tirnon  of  Athens 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

Pericles 

The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

Titus  Andronicus 

Venus  and  Adonis 

Sonnets 


Othello 
This  edition  is  recommended  by  Profassor  Dowden,  Dr.  Abbott,  and  Dr.  Furnivall. 

Shakespeare.  —Henry  VIII.     Edited  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.    2s. 

Spenser.-- Faerie  Queene,    Book    I.      Edited    with    Introduction, 
NoTKs,  and  (ii.ossAUY,  liy  W.  II.  illLL,  M.A.  Lond.     2s.  6d. 

Spenser's   Shepherd's    Calender,   Notes  on,   with   an  Introduction, 
Bv  A.J.  Wyatt,  M.A-  Loud,  and  Camb.     2s. 
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flDcntal  anb  flDoral  Science. 

Ethics,  Manual  of.  By  J.  S.  MvCKKNZlE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Philosojjhj'  in  the  Universiiy  College  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Examiner  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Aberdeen. 
Third  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  rewritten.     6s.  6d. 

"In  writing  this  book  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  produced  an  earnest  and  striking  con- 
tribution to  the  ethical  literature  of  the  time." — Mind. 

"This  excellent  manual." — International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

"  Mr.  Mackenzie  may  be  congratulated  on  having  presented  a  thoroughly  good 
andhelpful  guide  to  this  attractive,  yet  elusive  and  dillicult,  subject." — Schoolmaster. 

"  It  is  a  most  admirable  student's  manual." — Teacher's  Monthly. 

"Mr.  Mackenzie's  book  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be.  It  covers  the  whole 
field,  and  for  perspicuity  and  thoroughness  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  pupil 
who  masters  it  will  find  himself  equipped  with  a  sound  grasp  of  the  subject  such  as 
no  one  book  with  which  we  are  a.  quaiuted  has  hitherto  been  equal  to  supplying. 
Not  the  least  recoiiiirioiidation  is  the  really  interesting  style  of  the  work." — Literary 
World. 

"Written  with  Imidityaudanobviousmastciy  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject." 
— Standard. 

"  No  one  can  doubt  eillicr  tlio  author's  talent  or  his  information.  The  ground  of 
ethical  seience  is  covered  by  his  treatment  completely,  sensibly,  and  in  many 
respects  brilliantly." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  For  a  practical  aid  to  the  student  it  is  very  admirably  adapted.  It  is  able,  clear, 
and  acute.     The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent. — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

Logic,  A  Manual  of.  By  J.  Welton,  M.A.  Loud,  and  Camb.  2  vols. 
Vol.   I.,  Second  Kdiiion,  8s.  Gd.  ;    Vol.  II.,   6s.  6d. 

This  book  embraces  the  entire  London  Pass  Syllabus,  and  renders 
unnercs.sary  the  purchase  of  the  numerous  books  hitherto  used.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  sections  is  denoted  by  variety  of  type,  and 
a  minimum  course  of  reading  is  thus  indicated. 

Vol.  I.  contains  tlie  whole  of  Deductive  Loj;ic,  except  Fallacies, 
which  are  treated,  with  Inductive  Fallacies,  in  Vol.  II. 

"  A  clear  and  comiiendious  summai-y  of  the  views  of  various  thinkers  on  important 
and  doubtful  \mmtf.." —Journal  of  Education. 

"  A  very  good  liook  .  .  .  nut  likely  to  be  superseded  for  a  long  time  to  come." — 
Educatiiinal  Jierieir. 

"  Unusually  complete  and  relialilo.  The  arrangement  of  divisions  and  subdivisions 
is  excellent." — Schoolmaster. 

"The  manual  may  be  safely  recommended." — Educational  Times. 

"  Undoubtedly  excellent." — Hoard  Teacher. 

Psychology,  A  Manual  of.  By  CI.  F.  Stout,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  CuUi'^c,  (Jauibridgc,  I^ecturer  ou  Comparative  Psychology 
ip  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  [7m  preparation. 
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nDatbcinatic6  anb  flDecbanice. 

Algebra,  The  Intermediate.  By  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
J^MI.A.S.,  and  G.  H.  Bkyan,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Based  on  the 
Algebra  of  Radhakrishnan.     3s.  6d. 

Algebra,  Tbe  Tutorial. 

Part  I.      ElementaKY  COURSE.  [In  preparation. 

Part  II.    Advanced  Course.  [In  preparation. 

Astronomy,  Elementary  Mathematical.  By  C.  "W.  C.  Baklow,  M.A., 
Lund,  and  Camb.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  and  G.  H.  BRYAN,  Sc.D.,  M.A., 
F.K..S.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
witli  Answers.     6s.  6d. 

"  I'robably  within  the  limits  of  the  volume  no  better  description  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  marvellous  structure  of  scientific  astronomy  has  been  built  up  could  have 
been  given." — At/u'iia-iiin. 

"  Sure  to  find  favoiu-  with  students  of  astronomy." — Nature. 

"  This  book  supijlii's  a  distinct  want.  The  diagrams  are  clear,  the  style  of  writing 
lucid,  and  the  mathematical  knowledge  required  but  small." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Comijletely  successful."^ — Literary  World. 

Coordinate  Geometry:  The  Right  Line  and  Circle.  By  William 
P.Ritius,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.K.A.S.,  and  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.      Third  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  thoroughly  sound  throughout,  and  indeed  deals  with  some  difficult  points 
with  a  clearness  and  accuracy  that  lius  not,  we  believe,  been  surpassed." — Education. 

"Thoroughly  practical  and  helpful,"— .SV7j«'//m«4(cr. 

"Another  of  the  excellent  books  published  by  the  University  Correspondence 
College  Press.  The  arrangement  of  matter  and  the  copious  explanations  it  would  be 
hard  to  surpass.     It  is  the  best  book  we  have  seen  on  the  subject." — Board  Teacher. 

Coordinate  Geometry,  Worked  Examples  in :  A  Graduated  Course  on 
the  Right  Line  and  Circle.     Second  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

Dynamics,   Text-Book    of.      By  William  Briggs,   M.A.,  F.C.S., 

F.R.A.S.,  and  G.  H.  BRYAN,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     2s.  6d. 
"  The  treatment  is  conspicuous  for  its  clearness  and  conciseness." — Nature. 

Euclid.     Books  I. -IV.     By  Rupert  Deakin,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Oxon., 
Ueudmaster  of   Stourbridge   Grammar   School.      2s.    6d.      Also 
separately:  Books  I.,  II.,  Is. 
"The  book  is  clearly  printed,  the  demonstrations  are  well  arranged,  and  the 
dia'jiams,  by  the  judicious  use  of  thin  and  thick  lines,  are  rendered  more  intelligible." 
—Unliirday  liiiiew. 
"  An  admirable  school  'EdixioTi."— Speaker. 


Geometry  of  Similar  Figures  and  the  Plane.  (Euclid  VI.  and  XI.) 
With  numerous  Deductions  worked  and  uuworked.  By  C.  W.  C. 
HxHLOW,  MA,  B.Sc,  and  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.     3s.  6d. 
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/IDatbeinatics  an&  Ci^ccbawxcs-coyiUnued. 

Hydrostatics,  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of.  By  William  Briggs, 
M.A.,   F.C.S.,   F.R.A.S.,  and  G.   H.   Bryan,    Sc.D.,   F.R.S. 

Second  Edition.     2s. 
"  The  work  is  thoroughly  sound.    The  hand  of  the  practical  teacher  is  manifest 
throughout  the  work,   and  it  will   be   useful  both  to   teacher    and   student." — 
Ur/iicntionril  Jierieir. 

Mechanics,  Advanced.     "With  the  Questions  of  the  last  eleren  j'ears 
set    at    the    advanced    examination     of    the    Science    and    Art 
DepRitment.     By  Wm.   Bkiggs,   M.A.,    LL.B.,  F.R.A.S.,  and 
G.  H.  Bryan,  8c.D.,  F.R.S. 
Vol.  1.      Dynamics.     3s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.    Statics.     3s.  6d. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  deal  respectively  with  those  portions  of  Dynamics  and  Statics 
which  are  required  for  the  Science  and  Art  Second  (Advanced)   Stage  Examination 
in  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Mechanics,    An   Elementary   Text-Book  of.      By  the  same   authors. 
Second  Edition.      3s.  6d. 
"  A  most  useful  and  helpful  manual." — Eilucational  Review. 

Mechanics  (of  Solids),  First  Stage.     By  F.  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Second  Edition.     2s. 
"The  work  of  a  practical  teacher." — Eitiicntionnl  Review. 
Mechanics,  The  Preceptors'.    By  F.  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  2s.  Gd. 

Mechanics  of  Fluids,  First  Stage.     By  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

and  F.  Rosenbkkg,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     2s. 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,   "Worked  Examples  in:    A  Graduated 

Course  on  the   London  Matriculation   Syllabus.      TIrird  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.      Is.  6d. 

Mensuration  of  the  Simpler  Figures.  By  AVilliam  Butggs,  M.A., 
F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  T.  W.  Edmondson,  M.A.  Camb.,  B.A. 
Lond.     Second  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

Mensuration   and   Spherical   Geometry:    Being   Mensuration   of   the 

Simpler  Figures  and  the  Geomutrical  Properties  of  the  Spliere. 

Specially    intended   for    London    Inter.   Arts   and    Science.      By 

the   same  authors.      Second  Edition.     3s.  Gd. 

"The  book  comes  from  the  hand.s  of  experts;   we  can  think  of  nothing  better 

qualified   to   enable  the   student  to   master  this  branch  of    the   syllabus,  and    to 

promote  a  correct  style  in  his  mathematical  manipulations." — Sr/ionliudstrr. 

Statics,  The  Tutorial.    By  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.R.A.S., 

and  G.  H.  Bry.vn,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     3s.  6d. 
Trigonometry,  The  Tutorial.     By  William   Bhiggs,  M.A.,  TJ,.B., 
F.I;..\.S..  and  (;.  11.  liitYAN,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.lv.S.     .3s.  Gd. 
"An  eiiniiently  satisfactory  te.xt-book,  which  might  well  be  substituted  as  an 
elementary  course  for  those  at  present  in  u<v."~Giifir(linii. 

•'(iood  as  thr  works  of  these  authors  usually  are.  we  think  this  one  of  their  best." 
^Edllcrltfil. 

Trigonometry,  Synopsis  of  Elementary.  By  Williaim  Briggs,  M.A., 
LLLt.,  I'.R.A.S.     Interleaved.      Is.  6d. 
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Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt.      AVith  a  .Selection  of  Model  Analyses, 
and  Tahi.ks  of   Analy.sis  (on  linen).      By  the  same  Authors. 
FoHvlh  Edition.     2.s.  6d.     Taivlks  OK  ANALYSIS  (separately)     6d. 
"The  selection  of  model  analyses  is  an  excellent  feature." — l^duviitio7ial  Times. 

Chemistry,  The  Tutorial.      By  G.  H.  Bailey,   D.Sc.  Lond.,  Ph.D. 
Heidelberg,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  Victoria  University.    Edited 
by  WiLLiAJl  Briggs,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 
Part  I.,  Non-Metaxs.     3s.  6d. 
Part  II.,  Metals.     3s.  6d. 

Matriculation  Supplement  to  Part  I.    Is.  6d.    [/«  the  press. 

""We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  for  the  higher  forms  of  Secondary  and 
other  schools." — Education. 

"  A  good  text-book.  The  treatment  is  thorough  and  clear,  and  the  experiments 
are  good  and  well  arranged." — School  Guardian. 

Chemistry,  First  Stage  Inorganic.     By  Gr.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc.     2s. 

"A  valuable  and  comprehensive  book  for  young  students." — Secondary 
Education, 

Carbon  Compounds,  An  Introduction  to.     By  F.  Beddow,   Ph.D., 

D.Sc       'Js.  (mI.  \_In  the  Press. 

Chemistry,  Synopsis  of  Non-Metallic.     With  an  Appendix  on  Calcu- 
lations.    By  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.     New  and 

R'viscd  Edition.  Inierkaved.      Is.  6d. 
"  Arranged  in  a  very  clear  and  handy  form." — Journal  of  Education. 

Chemical  Analysis,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  3s.  6d.  [/«  the  press. 


Bioloo^. 


Biology,  Text  Book  of.    By  11.  G.  Wells,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.Z.S.,  F.C.P. 
Willi  an  INTRODUCTION  by  Prof.  G.  B.  IIOWES,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 
Part  I.,  Verteurates.     Secotid  Edition.     6s.  6d. 
Part  II.,  Invertebrates  and  Plants.     6s.  6d. 

"The  Tcrt-ltdok  of  Bioloi/y  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  series  already  issued, 
it  is  well-arranged,  and  contains  the  matter  necessary  for  an  elementary  course  of 
vertebrate  /oology  in  a  concise  awl  logical  order." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  Jlr.  "Wells'  practical  cxperieni/e  shows  itself  on  every  page  ;  his  descriptions  are 
short,  luiid,  and  to  the  point.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it." — Educational 
'I'iincs. 

"The  ininuTous  drawings,  the  well-arranged  tables,  and  the  careful  descriptions 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student." — Schoolmaster. 

Zoology.  Text-Book  of.      By  II.   G.  WELL.S,   B.Sc.   Lond.,   F.Z.S., 
I'.C.l'.,  .iimI  \.  y].  Davies,  B.Sc.  Lond.     Gs.  6d.      [In  the  I'resb. 

Botany,  Text-Book  of     By  J.  M    LowsoN    M.A.,  B.Sc.    6s.  6d. 
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By  R.  W.  STEWAirr,  D.Sc.  Lond. 

Heat  and  Light,  Elementary  Text-Book  of.     Third  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"A  student  of  ordinary  aljility  who  works  carefully  thi-ough  this  book  need  not 
fear  the  examination." — ticlKjulihantrr. 

"  It  will  be  found  an  admirable  text-book." — Educational  News. 

"A  welcome  addition  to  a  useful  series." — School  Guardian. 

Heat,  Elementary  Text-Book  of.     2s. 

Heat,  Advanced.     (For  the  Advanced  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art 
UupartiiKjiil.)     3s.  6d. 

Light,  Elementary  Text-Book  of.     2s. 


Magnetism  and  Electricity,  First  Stage.     2s. 

Physiography,  First  Stage.     By  A.  M.  Davies,  B.Se. 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat,  First  Stage.     By  JoHK  Don,  B.Sc.  2s. 

Sound,  Elementary  Text-Book  of.     By  John  Don,  B.Sc.     Is.  6d. 

THE   TUTORIAL   PHYSICS. 

With  424  Diagrams  and  numerous  Calculations. 
By  E.  Catchpool,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honourman. 
Vol.      I.     Sound,  Text-Book  of.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

By  II.  W.  Stewakt,  D.Sc.  Lond. 
Vol.    II.     Heat.  Text-Book  of.     Third  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
Vol.  III.     Light,  Text-Book  of.     Third  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.     Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Text-Book  of.     Third  Edition. 
3s.  Gd. 

"Cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  all  engaged  in  science  teaching."— PttfiZtsAera' 
Circular. 

"Clear,  concise,  well-arranged  and  well-illustrated,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  tested, 
accurate." — Journal  of  Mducation. 

"Distinguished  by  accurate  scientific  knowledge  and  lucid  explanations."— 
Educational  Times. 

"  The  diagi-ams  are  neat  and  accurate,  the  printing  excellent,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter  clear  and  yTeaim."— Practical  Teacher. 

"  It  is  tlioroughly  well  Amie.'^-— Schoolmaster. 

"The  author  has  been  very  successful  in  making  portions  of  the  work  not 
ordinarily  ro^'arded  «s  eleniontnry  appear  to  be  so  by  his  simple  exposition  of 
them." — Tcnrlmyi'  lUnnthhj. 

"The  author  writfuaj  n.  well-in  fonned  te,a<her,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  he  writes  clearly  and  accurately.  There  are  numerous  books  on  acoustics,  but 
few  cover  exactly  the  same  ground  as  this,  or  are  more  suitable  introductions  to  a 
serious  study  of  the  subject." — Nature. 

Properties  of  Matter:    an  Iiitrodiu'tion  to  the  Tutorial  I'hysics.     By 
F.  ('AT(  iii'(,(ii„  It.Sc.  [I/i  preparation. 

General  Elementary  Scifence.     Edited  hy  Wir.LUM   Bkiggs,   M.A., 
LL.B.,  F.C.S.     OS.  Gd. 


^be  ®roani3eb  Science  Series* 

Adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
FOR  THE   ELEMENTARY   STAGE.      2s.  each  Vol. 

First  Stage  Mechanics  (Solids).     By  F.  Eosenbeeg,  M.A.,  B.P«. 
First  Stage  Mechanics  of  Fluids.     i3y  G.  H.  Beyan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

and  F.  RosENBEEG,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
First  Stage  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.     Bj'^  John  Don,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
First  Stage  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical).  By  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.So. 
First  Stage  Physiography.     By  A.  M.  Davies,  B.Sc. 
First  Stage  Magnetism  and  Electricity.        By  R.  H.  JtJDE,  M.A., 

D.Sc.     [In  ike  press). 

FOR  THE   ADVANCED   STAGE.     3s.  6d.  each  Vol. 

Advanced  Mechanics  (Solids).  By  William  Buiggs,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  and  G.  H.  Beyan,  So.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Part  I. 
Dynamics.    Part  II.     Statics. 

Advanced  Heat.    By  R.  W.  Stewaet,  D.Sc.  Lend. 

The  following  books  are  in  course  of  preparation : — For  THE 
Elementaey  Stage— First  Stage  Mathematics,  First  Stage  Physio- 
logy, First  Stage  Botany,  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Practical), 
Organic  Chemistry  (Practical).  For  The  Advanced  Stage— Second 
Stage  Mathematics,  Advanced  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Advanced 
Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical),  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 
(Practical),  Organic  Chemistry  (Practical). 

AND 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE, 

Issued  every  Saturday.     Price  Id.,  by  Post  Ijd. ;  Half-yearly 
Subscription,  3s. ;  Yearly  Subscription,  6s.  6d. 

Bi-aininatiou  directories. 

Matriculation  Directory,   with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 

Papers.  {No.  XXI  T.  ivill  he  puhlished danny  the  foriiiiyht  following 
the  Examinaton  of  June,  189S.)  Nos.  YI.,"VII.,  IX.,  :K^L.—:LX.L 
Is.  each,  net.  No.  XXIII.  Is.  vet. 
Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 
Papers  (except  in  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year).  Nos.  II.  (1889) 
to  VI.  (1893),  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 

Inter.  Science  and  Prelim.  Sci.  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the 
Examination  Papers.     Nos.  I.  to  IV.  (1890-3),  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 

B.A.   Directory,   with  Full  Answers  to    the    Examination    Papeu 

(except  in  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year.)  Nos.  I.—IIL,  1889-91. 
2s.  6d.  each,  net.  No.  IV.,  1893  (with  Full  Answers  to  the  Papers 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Pure  Mathematics).     2s.  6d.  net. 
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